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Pius XI and the Missions 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


The divine life of the Church manifests itself in vigorous growth. 
There is an inner growth in virtue of which she attains in her mem- 
bers to greater holiness and spirituality and approaches that final 
consummation of which St. Paul writes: ““That He might present 
it to Himself, a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle or any 
such thing; but it should be holy and without blemish” (Eph., v. 
27). By this internal transformation and sanctification of her 
members she reaches her full stature as the Mystical Body of 
Christ, of which the same Apostle also beautifully says: ‘“‘For the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edify- 
ing of the body of Christ: until we all meet into the unity of faith 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the age of the fullness of Christ’’ (I Cor., iv. 12, 13). 
There is, however, also an external growth according to which the 
Church expands numerically by reason of her own inherent fe- 
cundity. To this divine fertility the Lord himself refers when He 
likens the kingdom of God to the mustard seed, “which, indeed, 
is the least of all seeds that are in the earth: and when it is sown 
it groweth up, and becometh greater than all herbs, and shooteth 
out great branches, so that the birds of the air come and dwell in 
the branches and under the shadow thereof’ (Matt., xiii. 31). 
This growth from within, typical of all living beings, is promoted 
by the exercise of the sacerdotal ministry and by the practice of 
the Christian life on the part of all the faithful. All religious ac- 
tivity serves this purpose. To foster the inner religious life and to 
intensify the growth of the Church was the aim of the late Holy 
Father in encouraging Catholic Action, providing for better train- 
ing of the clergy, elevating family life, restoring education to its 
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rightful place, and purifying public morals. The Sacrament of 
Marriage in this connection plays an important part, because it is 
by its agency that the Christian population increases and the 
kingdom of God receives new citizens. Hence, the Pope remarks: 
“But Christian parents must also understand that they are des- 
tined not only to propagate and preserve the human race on earth, 
indeed not only to educate any kind of worshippers of the true 
God, but children who are to become members of the Church of 
Christ, to raise up fellow-citizens of the Saints, and members of 
God’s household, that the worshippers of God and Our Saviour 
may daily increase’ (‘“‘Casti Connubii’’). 

But the Church of Christ is a universal Church, a world Church, 
destined to embrace in her fold all the nations and peoples of the 
earth. She has, therefore, also a growth from without in virtue 
of which she gathers unto her bosom and assimilates to the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ all men who through her are brought to eternal 
salvation. This growth from without is indicated by the parable 
of the net, in which the Lord says: ‘‘Again the kingdom of heaven 
is like to a net cast into the sea, and gathering together of all kinds 
of fishes’ (Matt., xiii. 47). Thus, by its very nature the Church 
is a missionary Church. Never in the course of her history, even 
under the most unfavorable conditions, has this missionary con- 
sciousness been eclipsed. Whenever a new section of this globe 
was discovered, missionaries penetrated into the unexplored re- 
gions to spread the light of the Gospel amid the darkness of hea- 
thenism. The missionary spirit and zeal have been inherited from 
the Apostles, and the Pentecostal flame has never died. The 
mandate of Christ, “Going therefore, teach ye all nations” 
(Matt., xxviii. 19), has throughout the centuries rekindled the 
bright flame of apostolic zeal, and prompted the most heroic la- 
bors and the most unselfish sacrifices in the propagation of the mes- 
sage of the Gospel. Apostolic work is inseparable from the 
Church. It is utterly inconceivable that the Church of Christ, 
who came to save all men, should ever become indifferent to the 
sad lot of the many who are sitting in the shadows of death or 
should ever grow remiss in her efforts in their behalf. He who 
wears the Fisherman’s ring, accordingly, cannot neglect the cause 
of the missions, and the Popes in a true sense have always been 
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apostles. From Rome a steady stream of apostolic workers has 
gone forth to all parts of the world. 

Pius XI in a special manner had the interests of the missions at 
heart. Deeply imbued with a sense of responsibility in this re- 
spect, it was his endeavor to arouse the consciousness of mission- 
ary duty in the whole Church. Towards the millions who are yet 
deprived of the light of faith and the blessings of Christianity he 
felt a vivid fatherliness and yearned to see extended to these un- 
fortinates the fullness of salvation. At the opening of the cele- 
bration of the third centenary of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propaganda Fide he spoke words tremulous with paternal solici- 
tude: ‘But how many souls are still lost! How many are there 
for whom the Blood of the Redeemer flows in vain! There are 
still large masses of people, as large as the Dark Continent, as 
large as the immense regions of India and China, and these masses 
still await the word of salvation”’ (June 4, 1922). He was anxious 
that haste be made and that the missionary forces of the Church 
be mobilized to the fullest extent. 

The nineteenth century saw a remarkable revival of missionary 
interest and activity, and gave birth to many organizations de- 
voted to the furtherance of the missionary cause. In 1822 the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith was founded at Lyons, 
and since 1843 the Society of the Holy Childhood enlisted the 
children of all ages in the exalted cause of the evangelization of the 
world. The older Orders turned more extensively to missionary 
work, and new Congregations sprang up to supply laborers for the 
ever-extending vineyard of the Lord. Our own century has 
brought no abatement of this missionary consciousness, but has 
rather raised it to a greater intensity and given it a wider diffusion. 
Thus, the Church was prepared for the new opportunities which 
arose as the result of historical changes. Vaster horizons opened 
to the Church and promising fields beckoned. Both Benedict 
XV and Pius XI recognized the auspicious fact and took steps to 
meet the challenge of a new epoch. The Encyclical “Maximum 
illud” of Benedict XV (November 30, 1919) contained the germs 
of ideas and policies which in the Encyclical ‘“Rerum Ecclesiz’’ 
of Pius XI (February 26, 1926) came to rich and full fruitage. 
These two notable documents have the character of milestones 
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and guiding posts. With them begins a new chapter in the mis- 
sionary history of the Church, since they direct the missionary 
movement into new channels and assign to it new objectives. 


Stronger Emphasis on Apostolic Work 


Forcibly Pius XI reminds us that the extension of the Church 
is vital to her very being and the immediate concern of all mem- 
bers of the Church. It is a duty incumbent on all to further to the 
extent of their ability the cause of the missions. It is not a work 
of supererogation, to which we may or may not take a fancy as 
we please, but a real obligation from which no one is exempt. In 
some way all can contribute to the success of the missions, either 
by financial support or prayer or actual missionary service, but 
no one may presume to dispense himself from some form of active 
coéperation. Prayer is not the least form of codperation, for 
without the blessing of God, which is obtained by prayer, the ef- 
forts of the missionary will be doomed to sterility. Only when all 
generously codperate can the Kingdom of Christ be established 
in the whole world and made accessible to all nations as is the will 
of God, who in His mysterious counsels and inscrutable designs 
has made the success or failure of the work of redemption and the 
defeat or triumph of the Church contingent on human codpera- 
tion. Man has it in his power to thwart God’s benevolent pur- 
poses. Lack of interest in missionary work may, therefore, de- 
fraud many of their spiritual inheritance and lessen their chances 
of salvation. Truly, an awful responsibility! 

It is incompatible with the nature of the Church to remain con- 
fined within narrow limits and to take on the character of a local 
institution. Her field is the entire world. Such transcending 
universality is of her very essence. It is her absolute right and 
the very reason of her existence. This the Holy Father declares 
in unequivocal terms: ‘“‘Unto no other end has the Church been 
founded than that by extending the Kingdom of Christ through- 
out the world she may cause all men to share in redemption and 
salvation” (‘‘Rerum Ecclesiz’”’). From this premise the Pon- 
tiff logically deduces the duty of all in varying degrees to assist 
the spread of the faith. This obligation is one of charity and of a 
high order: “‘This work of charity excels all others as much as the 
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mind excels the body, and as much as heaven is more excellent 
than earth and eternity than time; and whoever executes this 
work of charity as far as it lies in his power, proves that he as- 
sesses the gift of faith at its true value, and by wanting to share it 
with the heathens he shows his gratitude to the Divine Goodness. 
If none of the faithful may shrink from this duty, this is all the 
more applicable to the clergy who by God’s wonderful choice and 
condescension share in the priesthood and mission of Christ”’ 
(loc. cit.). 


Missiology 


Theory lags behind practice and does not arise until man be- 
comes critical of his practice and begins to reflect on the manner in 
which he has been doing things. This situation emerges when his 
accustomed methods no longer work smoothly and difficulties 
turn up. When that point has been reached, spontaneous 
knowledge proves inadequate, and both the end he has been pur- 
suing and the means he has employed in the prosecution of his aim 
must be subjected to a careful revision. In this analysis the end 
becomes clarified and as a result the technique is improved. So 
it happened with regard to the missions. Missions existed and 
flourished long before there came into being a precise science of the 
exact nature of missionary work. This new science called Mis- 
siology made its appearance in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. The findings of this new science have had great in- 
fluence on the reshaping of missionary methods and policies in 
our own times. Pius XI has utilized the data of this modern 
science in his Encyclical and on the strength of them introduced 
what may be regarded as revolutionary changes in missionary 
practice. 

Of supreme importance is his clear and authoritative formula- 
tion of the end of all apostolic labors, for it is this end which de- 
termines the manner in which the missions are to be conducted. 
Matters of policy will be but corollaries flowing from this decisive 
point. Thus, the question of a native clergy. Previously voices 
had been raised in-favor of a native clergy in the mission terri- 
tories, and societies had been founded to provide the funds re- 
quired for the formation of native priests (Opus Sancti Petri pro 
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Clero Indigeno, established 1889 in Caen, France, by Stephanie 
and Jeanne Bigard); also the greatest of the French Missionary 
Societies, the Missions Etrangéres de Paris, put in its rule as the 
aim of its work the formation in all its missions of a native 
clergy. Now this demand was placed on a sound dogmatic basis, 
and the Pope backed it with the full weight of his apostolic au- 
thority. So all doubt and hesitation came to an end. 

The formal and specific object of apostolic work is to establish 
in the various parts of the globe the Church in such a manner that 
she can therein adequately carry on the ministry of grace and pro- 
vide permanently for the spiritual needs of the people. This 
means that she appear as a growth of the soil, and not as a for- 
eign plantation. The Holy Father describes this end in clear 
terms: ‘‘From the fact that the Roman Pontiff has entrusted to 
you and your helpers the task of preaching the Christian religion 
to pagan nations, you may not conclude that the réle of the native 
clergy is solely to assist the missionaries in minor matters and in a 
manner to complete their work. What is the object of these holy 
missions? Is it that the Church of Christ be instituted and es- 
tablished in those boundless regions? By what means shall the 
Church be built up among the heathens except from those ele- 
ments out of which it was composed amongst ourselves—that is, 
unless it be composed of people, clergy, religious men and women 
recruited from their own country? Why should the native 
clergy be prevented from cultivating their own country, which is 
their own soil—that is, from governing their own people?” And 
again: “If you do not work with all your might to build up a na- 
tive clergy, We maintain that your apostolate will not only be 
crippled but will prove an obstacle and impediment for the es- 
tablishment and organization of the Church in mission coun- 
tries.” This was the mode of procedure of the Apostles, who 
when they had preached the Gospel established the religious com- 
munities, which they had founded, on a self-perpetuating basis, 
endowing them with all the rights and powers necessary to ensure 
their life by the normal exercise of the ecclesiastical ministry. 
True, this policy implies on the part of the original missionaries a 
genuine spirit of self-sacrifice anda noble willingness to efface 
themselves for the glory of God and the good of souls. 
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The Very Rev. H. Ahaus, D.D., develops more fully the impli- 
cations of the pregnant words of Pius XI, enlarging on them as 
follows: ‘‘It is clear from these words that the aim of missions is 
not only the conversion of souls—though this necessarily enters 
into it—but that the real and adequate aim is the establishment 
of the visible Church of Christ over the whole world. The 
Church must not only be instituted, not only be founded, but it 
must also be given stability, and be put in possession of all that 
naturally and necessarily belongs to it. Hence the insistence on 
the absolute necessity of a native clergy fully entitled to be elected 
and appointed to all the offices in the Church.... The end of 
missionary labor is, therefore, that the visible Church with all its 
means and grace, its entire religious and social organizations 
adapted to the peculiar conditions of people and country, and 
with its full apparatus for a penetrative and comprehensive 
Catholic life, be everywhere established” (‘‘Pope Pius XI and 
Foreign Missions,”’ in The Clergy Review). Concretely speaking, 
in the missionary countries are to be erected as soon as possible 
regularly organized dioceses, ruled by their own native clergy 
and episcopate in union with Rome. 

The fear that the native races will not be able to furnish suitable 
material for this purpose of self-government is brushed aside by 
the Holy Father as unworthy of serious consideration. Not 
without warmth he declares: “It would be a wholly erroneous 
judgment to class these native races as made up of a lower and 
weakened kind of humanity. Long experience teaches us that 
the peoples of the Far East and of the southern hemisphere at 
times yield nothing to ourselves, and even show themselves 
worthy rivals in the matter of mental acuteness.’’ Here the Pope 
finds himself in thorough accord with modern anthropology, which 
repudiates the doctrine of racial superiority and attributes what- 
ever backwardness we observe to unfavorable environmental 
factors, the effects of which may be overcome by appropriate 
training. 


Advantages of a Native Clergy 


It scarcely calls for much imagination to visualize the benefits 
that will accrue from a priesthood which has its roots embedded 
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in the soil and is related to the people by a thousand mysterious 
ties that enter so deeply into the making of a human personality. 
Benedict XV was well aware of the superior advantages which the 
native priest enjoys when he penned the following: ‘Inasmuch 
as he is one with his countrymen in birth, in character, in feelings, 
in interests, he has a peculiar power of introducing the Faith into 
their minds; for he knows far better than any other the right way 
to persuade them on any point” (‘‘Maximum illud’”). The 
foreigner can never get as close to the mind of a people as the na- 
tive son; he is handicapped in many ways in transmitting the 
message of the Gospel. This fact was well known to Leo XIII, 
who in his Encyclical on the Indian Missions wrote as follows: 
‘“‘The spread of Christianity in India will always be slow and half- 
hearted as long as there is no native clergy sufficiently trained to 
step into the European missionaries’ place.”” Only when repre- 
sented by a native clergy can the Church become fully acclimatized 
to the country and only then will all shadow of suspicion be re- 
moved that she is a foreign importation serving nationalistic 
purposes. The natives of foreign countries are more and more 
growing resentful of European tutelage, and the missions must 
not allow the impression, however unfounded, to gain ground that 
the Church in any sense is a European institution wishing to im- 
pose on other countries European civilization and European cus- 
toms. Hence, Pius XI says: ““The Church has never allowed her 
missioners to become political instruments. Every century of 
history bears open testimony to the fact that she adapts herself 
to the spirit of every nation, and to each form of government. 
Like a loving mother, the Church extends this feeling of respect 
to the manners and customs of different peoples.’’ Nevertheless, 
the adaptation to the country and the people cannot become per- 
fect until a native clergy has been created and the Church has 
taken on, as far as is consistent with her Catholicity and spiritual 
character, a national complexion. In an age in which nationalis- 
tic feeling runs high, it may happen that non-nationals are driven 
out or at least debarred from any public activity; in this case a 
Church without a native clergy would be totally paralyzed and 
the fruits of past labors lost. In this connection the words of 
Archbishop Constantini, President of the Pontifical Society for 
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the Propagation of the Faith, assume an ominous significance: 
“Tf the storm of Bolshevism or madness should break over our 
missions, or if foreign missioners of a country should be massa- 
cred or expelled, what could save Christianity there? The na- 
tive clergy would save it. They may be similarly persecuted, 
but they cannot be expelled as foreigners.”” This was not gen- 
erally appreciated in the days of St. Francis Xavier, who had a 
clearer vision in this respect than his contemporaries and urged 
that a native clergy be recruited from among the new converts to 
continue the work of the foreign missioners, whose activity in the 
nature of the case should be of a transient and preparatory char- 
acter. It was tragic that his voice could not make itself effec- 
tively heard at the time, and Catholic Missions (January,1938) 
wistfully writes: ‘‘Had the need for native clergy been so realized 
when Christianity was first established in Japan, it is perhaps not 
too much to say that to-day we would be speaking of Catholic 
Japan.”’ The past is irremediable and can only be regretted, but 
the opportunities of the present must not be missed. 


The New Missionary Regime 


Owing to the characteristic optimism and bold initiative of the 
late Pope a new day has dawned for the missions which promises 
an expansion of Christianity paralleled only in the early ages of 
the Church. Providence seems again to be pouring out in gen- 
erous profusion the Pentecostal spirit, quickening the inherent 
apostolic vigor of the Church and preparing with extraordinary 
haste the complete evangelization of the world. Unless all signs 
are deceiving us, unusual triumphs are in store for the Church 
in the near future. The persecutions, which the Church is at the 
moment undergoing, merely serve to strengthen that impression. 
And the new missionary regime inaugurated by Pius XI patently 
is the agency through which this happy consummation is to be 
brought about. 

The unique merit of the deceased Pontiff consists in this, that 
he translated ideas into administrative measures and crystallized 
them in definite policies, for only thus can ideas become effective 
and permanent. A writer in The Tablet (February 18, 1939) 
makes a nice point when he observes: ‘With regard to the mis- 
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sions, Pope Benedict XV will pass to posterity as the Pope of 
ideas, Pius XI as the Pope of action.’’ One of the most signifi- 
cant of his administrative acts in this respect was the centraliza- 
tion of the great missionary societies in Rome. On May 3, 1933, 
he issued a Motu proprio, ordering the removal from France to 
Rome of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, with which 
he affiliated the Association of the Holy Childhood and the Opus 
Sancti Petri. The new arrangement proved most beneficial and 
infused new life into these old organizations. He made Mission 
Sunday worldwide as a day of prayer and alms for the missions, 
and urged the establishment of units of the Missionary Union of 
the Clergy in all existing dioceses. To arouse missionary interest 
on a worldwide scale he organized a splendid Missionary Exhibi- 
tion during the Holy Year in the palace of the Vatican. The 
exhibition, presenting a wonderful panorama of the Church’s 
missionary endeavor and the civilizing influence of Christianity, 
was later transferred to the palace of the Lateran, where it is 
now permanently housed. It is known as the Ethnological Mis- 
sionary Museum and constitutes an inexhaustible treasure-house 
of missionary lore invaluable for the training of future apostles. 
On October 26, 1926, the Pope personally consecrated a group of 
six native Chinese bishops, and by this spectacular act overrode 
all opposition to the new policy. In keeping with the same policy 
new bishoprics and Apostolic Prefectures were erected. Strict 
obligation is imposed upon the missionary bishops to build semin- 
aries for the formation of an indigenous clergy. Special Orders of 
native nuns, with rules and customs suitable to the locality, are 
to be founded. The missions must also minister to the corporal 
needs of the converts: schools are to be opened, orphanages, 
hospitals and dispensaries to be established. Catholic life must 
be allowed to express itself after the fashion of the people and the 
usages of the realm. Hence, directions have been given that in 
ecclesiastic architecture and art native creative genius and artistic 
tradition be encouraged to seek appropriate forms for the out- 
ward embodiment of Catholic ideas. 

Already this new policy has borne abundant fruits, perhaps the 
most important of which is the change of attitude among Eastern 
nations towards the Catholic Church and a better understanding 
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of her spiritual and supernatural mission. The merits of this 
policy are now generally recognized, and we may safely predict 
that it will be incorporated as a permanent feature in the mission- 
ary practice of the Church. Not only has Pius XI imparted a 
new impetus to the missionary activity of the Church, but he has 
also laid down lines which will be decisive for the future and ensure 
the final conquest of the pagan world. The missions are not the 
least debtors of Pius XI, who with full justice is called the Pope 
of the Missions. Dying he uttered the words: ‘‘And there is so 
much yet to be done.” That is particularly true of the missionary 
field in which rich harvests are to be reaped. We are the heirs of 
the unfinished work, but we are also the heirs of the inspiration 
which he left and of the paths which he blazed and which, if 
loyally followed, will enable us to extend the Kingdom of Christ 
to the confines of the earth. The hour is one of supreme decision, 
for the fortunes of the Church as well as of civilization are in- 
volved, since the alternative that confronts the world is whether 
the East shall be commercialized or christianized. The race is 
on and upon the outcome depends the future of civilization. 

Not only in respect of the missions but in many other ways the 
Pontificate of Pius XI stands out as a starting point marking off 
a new epoch, which sees the Church definitely aligned with the 
moral forces of the world to defeat the enemies of religion and 
civilization. The defensive mood of the Church has passed. 
Internally reinvigorated and in the possession of new resources, 
she is well armed and splendidly equipped to fight her own battles 
and to come to the rescue of mankind menaced by a fierce inva- 
sion of the powers of darkness. Pius XI was a providential pilot 
whose steady hand gave a forceful and happy turn to the wheel of 
the Ship of Peter. 








“Let my prayer be directed as incense in thy sight’ (Ps. cxl. 2).— 
“My words fly up, my thoughts remain below” (Hamlet, III. iii). 


Could the Month of October, with its highly specialized devo- 
tion to Our Lady’s Rosary, be turned into a practical school for 
training, in various good and better methods of reciting the Ro- 
sary, the good folk who attend the evening devotions? And could 
this be done pleasantly as well as advantageously ? 

My readers need not balk at the title of the present paper, since 
what I have in mind is not necessarily to be advertised as a 
“‘school’’—although (who knows?) such a formal title might in- 
deed attract curious-minded folk to attend the “‘school’’ if only to 
find out ‘‘what the thing is all about.”’ 

Such a “school of instruction”’ for the Rosary, in what way so- 
ever it be advertised, could probably achieve some good results 
for different classes of minds. It may be worth while to consider 
this question for a moment. 

Three classes of people come thus to our mind: (a) good folk 
who cannot (or who think they cannot) meditate, but who never- 
theless could be trained to do so; (b) other folk who deem them- 
selves unable even to contemplate, but who nonetheless could, by 
means of copious illustration of easy methods of contemplation, 
be gradually trained in one or other method of doing this; and 
finally, (c) many people whose main (and perhaps sole) purpose in ' 
attending the October Devotions is to gain the attached indul- 


A Rosary School 


By THE RIGHT Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


I 





gences, but who perhaps can be led, by means of illustrative ex- 


ercises in either meditation or contemplation of the Fifteen Mys- 
teries celebrated in the Rosary of Our Lady, to perceive the 
higher values accruing to their spiritual life 7 addition to the in- 
dulgences which they hope to gain. 

If the idea of such a School of the Rosary as will be suggested 
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in this paper needs some justification, perhaps such justification 
could be found in two interesting facts or occurrences. The first 
occurrence was the series of radio-talks on the Holy Rosary pro- 
vided by the National Council of Catholic Men during October 
of last year. The three talks, or lectures, were delivered by 
Father McLarney, O.P. They discussed the Joyful, Sorrowful, 
and Glorious Mysteries under the happy relative titles (borrowed, 
of course, from the Declaration of Independence) of ‘‘Life,”’ 
“Liberty,” and “The Pursuit of Happiness.”’ The orator prefaced 
each of the Mysteries by appropriate extracts from the New 
Testament, drawing thence a moral of practical moment. Mean- 
while, competently trained choirs recited portions of the Rosary 
prayers in beautifully rhythmic unison, while musical selections 
added their quota of pleasure as a general setting for both the 
“talks” and the “prayers.” 

Could something like this be provided, on the last Sunday 
evening of September, by way of an interesting and intelligible as 
well as intelligent school of instruction (as it were) in the better 
ways of reciting the Rosary of Our Lady throughout October and, 
after this, throughout the whole year? Could it be provided 
“over the air’ for people who have a radio-set at home? Or, 
perhaps even better, could it be provided in parish churches with 
purely “‘local talent’’ of priests, choristers, and congregation? 

The second fact that would help to justify the suggestion of the 
present paper is the very recent publication of the compact little 
volume, ‘Our Lady’s Rosary,’ prepared by Fathers Callan 
and McHugh, O.P. (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York City, 1939). 
The six pages of ‘“‘Topical Contents’’ closing the handy book indi- 
cate at a glance the extensive fields of information covered by the 
many sections of the book. The ‘“‘lecturer’’ in our suggested 
School of the Rosary can thus be prepared for a discussion of 
many interesting questions connected with the Rosary and dis- 
cussed in this multum in parvo volume. But he will of course be 
especially interested in two of the 28 Sections: (a) Prayer (Men- 
tal and Vocal); (b) How to Use the Rosary (How to Say It, How 
to Meditate on It). Meanwhile, the book is made additionally 
interesting and helpful by its fifteen illustrations from Fra An- 
gelico. 
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II 


If the announcement (in whatsoever phraseology made) of a 
School of Instruction on Better Ways of Reciting the Rosary 
should bring to the parish school or school auditorium even only a 
comparatively small audience, the priest-lecturer ought not to be 
dismayed or be tempted to “‘do the work of the Lord negligently.” 
The small fire he will enkindle may spread rapidly. If this 
should happily prove to be a fact, subsequent “‘classes’’ could be 
held during the month of October. As I envision the procedure, 
the following details might be helpful. 

(1) The lecture ought to be advertised as a “Class” covering 
the 50 minutes devoted to high-school or college lectures. The 
good folk who would balk at a “‘sermon’’ of 20 minutes in length 
might be attracted to a “‘lecture’”’ of less than one hour. 

(2) The lecture ought to be prefaced by a short prayer and by 
a hymn in honor of Our Lady well-known to the congregation of 
the parish—a hymn sung by the ordinary choir of the church to- 
gether with such members of the audience as may wish to join in 
the singing. The prayer and hymn need consume only a very 
few minutes. 

(3) The lecturer could mention as a prologue to his main 
theme, the many topics that could, and that ought to, be treated 
in any comprehensive study of the history of the Rosary Devo- 
tion and of its gradual development into specialized groupings: 
(a) Personal and Private Recitation; (b) The Fifteen Saturdays 
of the Rosary; (c) The Rosary Triduum in Preparation for a 
Feast; (d) The Rosary Novena to Implore a Favor; (d) The 
Meaning of Rosary Sunday; (e) The October Devotions; (f) 
The Rosary for the Dead; (g) The Rosary Devotions and So- 
cieties; (h) Formulas of Blessings; (i) The Principal Rosary 
Indulgences for All the Faithful and for Certain Specialized 
Groups. All of these topics are treated in the volume entitled 
“Our Lady’s Rosary,’’ to which reference has been already made 
in the present paper. Doubtless, the mere mention of these top- 
ics would stimulate interest among the audience. To satisfy 
that interest, a Question Box could be installed at the entrance 
doors to the auditorium (church or parish hall), into which the 
audience would be advised to drop questions whilst passing out 
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after the lecture. If the questions are fairly numerous, another 
‘“Jecture” (or several other lectures) could be announced at the 
following Sunday’s Masses. 

What main, or singular, theme should preferably be treated in 
this first lecture? A careful reading or study of “Our Lady’s 
Rosary” would no doubt suggest, to various priestly minds, vari- 
ous themes, one of which would be selected for treatment in the 
first lecture. I venture to suggest my own preference in this mat- 
ter, namely, the manner in which any decade of the Rosary 
should be said in order to gain, not merely the indulgences granted 
to the various methods adopted by the laity, but a still higher 
spiritual gain in refinement of the soul’s outlook on life and eternal 
destiny. 


III 


It would appear that some (perhaps many) pious folk recite 
the Rosary in a “‘mechanical” fashion. Instead of formally dis- 
cussing this matter in a somewhat scholastic manner, the priest- 
lecturer could picture the “‘beldame”’ as observed by James Russell 
Lowell in the finest of his many poems, as well as the longest of 
them, namely, the poem he called simply ““The Cathedral.”” He 
had visited the magnificent Cathedral of Chartres, and described 
it in his poem. The “beldame,’’ as observed by him, was evi- 
dently saying her Rosary in a side chapel dedicated to Our Lady. 
In order to add a flavor of general “‘culture’’ to his illustration, the 
lecturer could first of all remark on the fact that Lowell was a 
scion of Puritan forefathers and was the son of a Puritan minister. 
In spite of these facts, Lowell wrote his longest and his best poem 
on that Catholic theme. In the midst of his noble delights and 
his curious speculations as he surveyed the impressive grandeur 
of the Cathedral of Chartres, he happened to notice a woman say- 
ing her beads: 


I turned and saw a beldame on her knees; 
With eyes astray, she told mechanic beads 
Before some shrine of saintly womanhood... 


This ‘“‘beldame,” with eyes astray, seems thus to have been 
looking anywhere but at the statue of Our Lady whom she was 
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formally addressing in her Hail Marys and was thus—at least 
formally—trying to honor. The beads she was fingering were, 
said Lowell, ‘‘mechanic beads’ that slipped, one by one, through 
listless fingers, as she recited the several Our Fathers and Hail 
Marys. 

We can therefore regard this ‘‘beldame”’ as one of those pious 
folk who, in the characterization of one Catholic writer, ‘“mumble 
through the Rosary in a thoughtless manner.’”’ The words 
“‘mumble’’ and ‘“‘thoughtless’’ may appear rather harsh. But I 
doubt that these two words were fully intended to be accusatory. 

We ourselves might be tempted to ask: “‘Was the heldame in- 
deed praying?” Prayer is defined as an elevation of the soul to 
God. Our Lord on one occasion said of the thoughtless Jews: 
“This people honoreth Me with their /ips, but their heart is far 
from Me.’’ Our Lord was thus quoting formally (Matt., xv. 8) 
the terrible indictment recorded by Isaias (xxix. 13). 

Were Lowell’s poetically framed words similarly accusatory? 
Doubtless, his first thought was that the beldame’s idea of prayer 
was a queer one. On second thought, however, he expressed a 
kindlier viewpoint; and he wrote: 


Blesséd the natures shored on every side 
With landmarks of hereditary thought! 
Thrice happy they that wander not lifeiong 
Beyond near succor of the household faith, 
The guarded fold that shelters, not confines! 


And he found his own heart with hers “in mutual intercession 
subtly leagued.’”’ Yes, the beldame’s mere intention or desire to 
pray was in itself good, albeit her “prayer” ought indeed to have 
been better in the manner of its execution. She was therefore not 
at all a counterpart of the King in Hamlet so pathetically de- 
scribed by Shakespeare (III. iii), whose burdened conscience at 
length led him to fall on his knees, but whose unwillingness to 
make reparation for his evil deed made his attempted prayer so 
useless that he soon arose from his knees, sadly declaring: 


My words fly up, my thoughts remain below; 
Words without thoughts never to heaven will go. 
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And so it may be well argued that the beldame in Lowell’s 
great poem was not at all like the murderous King in Shake- 
speare’s great tragedy, except in the mental distractions indicated 
by her straying eyes whilst she told mechanic beads. Meanwhile, 
it might also seem well argued that she did lose, through a prob- 
ably characteristic failing of mental abstraction, the best fruits of 
the time she was trying to spend in prayer. 

My textual quotation from Psalm xl employs the word “di- 
rected”: “‘Let my prayer be directed as incense.”’ In preparing 
to say a decade of the Rosary, the mere ttle of the decade ought to 
direct our attention to the nature of the Mystery it indicates and 
is intended to celebrate. ‘This directing of our attention-—that 
is to say, our thoughts—towards the Mystery is better accom- 
plished by a sort of interpretative addition to the title in the 
commonly used formula: “In this Mystery let us contemplate 
(so-and-so).’’ This brief sentence affords an appreciable interval 
of time in which to direct our thoughts towards the Mystery to be 
meditated. It seems to me a great pity that such a short formula 
as this should be (so I am told) omitted in some churches in order, 
presumably, to save a few moments of time. But even when such 
a brief formula is still employed, it is quite probable that it fails 
to direct the attention of certain pious folk to the Mystery next 
celebrated. 

Now, the danger of careless recitation of the Rosary prayers is 
not, it would appear, just a phantom of priestly cogitation. 
Probably it is not at all of exceptional and rare occurrence. In 
this connection it is worthy of note that we find, not a priest, but 
a cultivated lay-woman pointing out this danger of wandering 
thoughts. We find this woman not merely recognizing the fact, 
but also providing, in her volume titled ““The Catholic Church 
from Within,”’ fifteen preparatory word-pictures of the Mysteries. 
The anonymous author of this volume (said to be Alice Lady 
Lovat) remarks (p. 93): “‘A short explanation of each decade may 
help us to meditate with profit on these holy Mysteries.’’ She 
forthwith seems to comment on Lowell’s beldame, who “with 
eyes astray”’ was telling ‘‘mechanic beads,” by noting that ‘‘there 
is no better method of stopping wandering thoughts, to which hu- 
man nature is ever prone [italics mine], than in fixing the eyes of 
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the soul on some familiar picture appropriate to the Mystery 
which we have under consideration. For instance, if we are con- 
templating the birth of Our Saviour, with little effort of imagina- 
tion we can see Him in our mind’s eye (as the Scripture tells us) 
dressed in swaddling clothes and lying in the manger, with Mary 
and Joseph kneeling in adoration before Him; and so on through 
all the other Mysteries of the Rosary.”’ For each of the Fifteen 
Mysteries she constructs for us such a mental picture. For in- 
stance, when treating The Birth of Our Saviour, she paints for us 
this mental picture: ‘‘Let us contemplate Jesus, a little babe 
swaddled and lying in the manger because ‘there was no room for 
Him in the inn.’ Mary and Joseph are on each side of Him; the 
shepherds adoring Him, and the wise men from the East bringing 
Him gifts—gold, frankincense, and myrrh, by which charity, 
prayer, and penance are signified. Let us resolve to bring Him 
these gifts with loving hearts, and let us unite also with the shep- 
herds, who ‘returned glorifying and praising God for all the things 
they had seen.’ ”’ 

The preacher might well stress the fact that these suggestions 
for gaining the highest profit from a recitation of the Rosary come 
from one of the laity. I might add, by the way, that her volume 
of 414 pages was published (with a highly commendatory Preface 
by Cardinal Vaughan) by Longmans in the year 1901. It is also 
worthy of note that Cardinal Vaughan begins his Preface of five 
pages with an important remark: “‘A picture of “The Catholic 
Church from Within’ sketched by a lay hand has advantages over 
one drawn by a priest.” 

For such good folk as may find it fairly difficult to translate a 
word-picture into a mental picture and to fix that mental picture 
throughout a decade, the fifteen exquisitely designed and beauti- 
fully printed pictures in ‘“‘Our Lady’s Rosary”’ placed immediately 
before the relative fifteen decades, could be placed easily before 
the physical eyes throughout a decade’s recitation. Gradually, 
we may assume, the mind could thus be trained to keep the defi- 
nite details pictured (whether by words or by the printed illustra- 
tions) in the mind throughout a decade. One portion of the Sun- 
day evening’s discourse could find enough matter to discuss in 
connection with the ‘‘meditation” or the ‘‘contemplation’”’ ex- 
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pected by the Church in the granting of indulgences for the pious 
recitation of the Rosary. 

The preacher (or “‘lecturer’’) would do well, I think, to select 
for his illustration of a method for keeping the mind fixed on a 
Mystery, the Mystery happily chosen by Lady Lovat (namely, 
that of the Birth of Our Saviour), because the attention of his 
hearers could be called to the well-known Crib of Bethlehem pro- 
vided for children during Christmastide and provided with figures 
of the Infant in the manger-straw, Our Lady, St. Joseph, the 
shepherds, the Magi, the dumb beasts whose breathing shed some 
little warmth for the Divine Babe. Not children only, but older 
folk as well, love this most common of all the lovely picturings of 
the Birth of Our Saviour. It could therefore prove a sort of step- 
ping-stone towards other mental picturings desired for contem- 
plation of the respective Mysteries of the Rosary. 

The emphasis of this first portion of the lecture (or ‘‘class-pe- 
riod,” as it were, in the Rosary School) would be laid on the great 
desirability of a mental picturing of every Mystery of the Rosary 
as a sort of static background for a varied series of ‘‘meditations’’ 
or “‘contemplations’”’ such as the Church expects in order to gain 
the splendid indulgences granted to a proper recitation of the 
Rosary. As I understand it, however, this ‘‘meditation” or 
“contemplation” is required, strictly speaking, only at the begin- 
ning of each Mystery—doubtless in recognition of the fact that 
many of the laity have not been trained in any practice of mental 
prayer, and therefore could not continue a meditation or a con- 
templation throughout a decade. The preacher could therefore 
stress the arguments that could be made for a higher gain of the 
spiritual life through meditation of a more continuous character. 

The second point in the lecture (or sermon) could be devoted to 
this idea of a fairly continuous meditation on some spiritual truth 
suggested by the Mystery. For instance, the thoughts suggested 
by the Birth of Our Lord can be many. Some one of these could 
be selected for special illustration by the preacher, who would 
himself meditate aloud on one of these thoughts in the restricted 
meaning of ‘“‘meditation’’ or could ‘‘contemplate’”’ aloud the Mys- 
tery (in that easier, less concatenated, sort of thinking). 

The third point of the lecture could illustrate the various “‘con- 
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clusions” or “resolutions” to which the meditation or contempla- 
tion naturally leads. The “‘resolutions’’ will of course vary ac- 
cording to the peculiar spiritual needs for correction of specific 
delinquencies noted by a rosarian. The preacher could illustrate 
by examples chosen from church history, from the Lives of the 
Saints, from published items concerning the crimes of to-day and 
the circumstances that unfortunately led up to the crimes, or 
(discreetly, of course) from some ordinary and discouraging fea- 
tures of Catholic life in our own time, how easily peopie begin to 
tread the primrose path to spiritual numbness and thus on, per- 
haps, even to spiritual suicide. 

All of the Mysteries of the Rosary can be justly considered, by 
those who really meditate upon them or seriously contemplate 
them, as serious warnings that we must work out our salvation in 
fear and trembling. In countless different ways the world subtly 
claims our servitude—a service which we, on the contrary, owe to 
God. Even a non-Catholic poet had the good sense to warn his 
readers that they ought to cherish 


i diets that higher life 
Lost with base gain of raiment, food and roof. 














Must These Things Be? 
By Joun T. GILvarp, S.S.J., Pu.D. 


Priests laboring on the Negro Missions in the United States 
know the depth of the shadows which darken the brightness of 
faith in the souls of their colored charges. Those skilled in the 
fine points of logic may make distinctions, and those versed in the 
cavernous ways of casuistry may find ample subterfuges for justi- 
fication of compromises on the so-called “color question”; but 
the ‘‘little ones’’ in the Church are incapable of grasping subtle 
distinctions when big hurts make them feel unwanted or only 
tolerated. 

It is a matter of experience that by and large the clergy of the 
United States are sympathetic with the problems of the Negro 
when they have had them delineated and explained. While there 
has always been a small group of priests who are personally and 
generously interested in America’s millions of Negroes, it is also 
a matter of experience that some priests are either unaware of the 
Negro’s reactions in certain circumstances, or thoughtlessly do 
not consider their feelings and rights in certain difficult situations. 
During the past year the writer has had opportunity to observe 
conditions among the Negroes and to lecture on phases of their 
problems in thirty of the United States. It is distinctly encourag- 
ing to be able to report that the clergy are taking a leading part 
in the vivification of Catholic interest in the Negro. 


I 


In the South the situation is admittedly difficult. The south- 
ern people, usually thought of as a homogeneous population, is 
composed of a great variety of both individuals and groups. 
The most distinctive minority group is the Negro, with whom 
economic, cultural, and political problems are so intertwined as 
to set up difficulties of the utmost practical danger. It is rather 
startling to think that 9,500,000 of this country’s 12,000,000 Ne- 
groes are in the sixteen States and the District of Columbia re- 
ferred to as ‘‘the South,”” Forming one-quarter of the total popu- 
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lation of that section, they may not be ignored by disciples of the 
Master whose command is to teach all nations. 

The historical background of the South is dominated by a dra- 
matic and tragic group of crises centering around the Negro: 
slavery, the Civil War, the tragedies of Reconstruction, of race 
conflict, of Negro-White and White-Negro domination, of omni- 
present and ever-present animosity between the races. The 
economic life of the region is also inextricably bound up with the 
Negro laborer, just as the social life is sharply divided by the 
“color line,’’ with the fictional “‘southern aristocracy,” on the 
one side, and the “‘poor white trash,” on the other, each blaming 
the Negro for its hardships. Psychologically, of course, the 
cornerstone upon which rest a whole series of southern thought 
patterns is the assumption that the Negroes are less than men 
and more than menaces; white supremacy is a dogma. 

It is too much to expect that the South can or will change this 
situation over night; consequently, fora long time to come even 
the most earnest seeker after truth and a just settlement of racial 
differences will find his path impeded by many and great ob- 
stacles. 

There are, for a single instance, the laws of segregation which 
make it a crime to mix the two races in public places. Granting 
the belligerent attitude of whites and colored in the South, the 
“Jim Crow” laws of segregation serve to keep the peace and to 
adjust the races to each other with a minimum of friction; but 
they are only the external expression of a deeper and more serious 
attitude of mind which makes them necessary. 

When, however, the segregation laws are seized upon by some as 
a pretext for forbidding a Negro entrance to a Catholic Church or 
subjecting him to the humiliating necessity of sitting in a few 
rear pews or the gallery—or even of refusing him Holy Commun- 
ion—then the Church is placed in a position which cannot be 
justified. Rightly or wrongly the Negro ascribes to the Church 
the attitudes of individuals, particularly if they seem to have 
some position of authority, and judges it to be “a white man’s 
Church.”’ This is an indefensible position, of course, since it is 
tantamount to a restriction of the Church’s saving mission to the 
souls of white people, to the exclusion of the Negro. It is, never- 
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theless, the reasoning of many Negroes who because of evidence of 
prejudice in some Catholics harbor a resentment against the 
Church as such. 

It is obvious that in the present temper of the South the imme- 
diate application of anything like one-hundred-per-cent unadul- 
terated Catholic idealism would work for disaster. Such a pro- 
gram might be heroic, but it would also be tactless; it would mean 
the destruction of the Church itself, not to say of every program 
for the adjustment of the races. Negroes themselves have in- 
telligence enough to realize the necessity for some sort of separa- 
tion under existing circumstances. No longer do they object to 
churches for their special use; indeed, such churches would seem 
to be called for by the present trend in group consciousness and 
self-sufficiency. 

What the Negro does object to is the humiliation imposed upon 
him by the present plan of segregation; he believes in a hierarchy 
of honor, not of dishonor. Normally and naturally the herd in- 
stinct and a recognition of the advantages to be gained there- 
from would draw members of the group together in race parishes 
of their own. What the Negro resents in his present plight is the 
“must”? element of humiliation, a factor which is absent in na- 
‘ tional parishes. 

Until such time as the lion and the lamb can lie down together 
in peace and amity effort must be made to take out of separation 
of the races anything which smacks of inequality, inferiority, and 
embarrassment. Where there are large groups of Negroes, the 
situation would seem to call for a parish plant for their own use, 
with the privilege of availing themselves of services at all other 
churches when circumstances make it difficult or impossible for 
them to attend their own church. This courtesy is extended to 
white Catholics who find themselves unable to attend their own 
parish church without inconvenience, and there is no solid reason 
why it should be denied to Negroes solely on the ground of color. 

Where Negro Catholics are few and conditions do not warrant 
the building of a parish plant for their convenience, the laws of 
segregation could still be observed by reserving for the Negroes 
space in the front pews of one of the aisles. If many colored 
Catholics attend the local parish church, the sting can be taken 
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out of their segregation by the simple expedient of dividing the 
church lengthwise instead of crosswise, thus giving the Negroes 
accommodations beginning with the front pew and equally as de- 
sirable as those provided for the whites. Some churches assign 
an entire side aisle to colored members of the parish, an arrange- 
ment which works to the satisfaction of both whites and colored. 

Even such an equalization of accommodations, however, will 
not excuse the clergy from conscientiously striving to build up 
such a truly Catholic attitude towards the Negro that segregation, 
at least in the church, will be unnecessary. In this, however, 
prudence must be exercised lest racial animosities be inflamed. 
That this is an ever-present danger in the South may be seen from 
the ease with which race hatreds were fanned to a flame in recent 
election campaigns in some southern States where a record of half 
a century of progress in race relations was seriously menaced by 
a few candidates who, marked for elimination in the Democratic 
Party purge, dragged up the most provocative issue ever to plague 
the South—white supremacy. Ghosts which many thoughtful 
people regarded as long since laid sent shivers down the spines of 
southerners as President Roosevelt was depicted as a giant carpet- 
bagger ready to invade the South and remove the cornerstone of 
white supremacy. 

That the scare was not confined to the scatterbrained might be 
suspected from the fact that even such a sane and conservative 
man as Senator J. Bailey, from North Carolina, felt impelled to 
inveigh mightily against the northern threat to southern white 
supremacy. A quotation from an article of his will serve to 
illustrate the delicacy of the situation which confronts the Church 
in the South: 


“T refer not only to reconstruction, but to the armies of so-called 
uplifters who, from time to time, have attempted to meddle in our 
affairs, social or racial. The southern people may be mistaken in the 
matter, but the time will not come in a hundred years when inter- 
ference will not be resented.... We propose to solve social, eco- 
nomic, and racial problems in our own southern way.... As for our 
race question, we do not intend that northern politicians shall have 
a hand in it. We will not permit northern Democrats to frame a 
racial or social policy for us.... We fought our battle for white 
supremacy, and we are ready to fight another, if necessary.”’ 
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The dilemma which confronts the Church in the South is very 
realistic, and the realities of the situation are not made less tan- 
gible by the argument that they should not exist. On the one 
side is a growing number of Negroes who are educated, vocal, and 
increasingly resentful at what they are beginning to call ‘‘the fail- 
ure of Christianity.”” There was a day in the not so long ago when 
with them “‘What Father says is right’’; then the priest could as- 
suage their wounded self-respect. But that day is passing with 
the generation of Negroes who were Catholic first and colored 
second. The “‘new’’ Negro is colored first and Catholic second, 
and he is not so sure that “Father is always right.’’ He has ex- 
perienced the disillusionment that an alter Christus can be an al- 
tered Christus in the presence of color; he has as little nostalgia 
for the church’s gallery as he has for Uncle Tom’s cabin; he has 
studied enough anthropology and ethnology not to be apologetic 
for his ancestors; and he has enough self-respect not to admire 
members of a Church who parade a superiority complex based on 
such an accidental as skin coloration. 

On the other hand, the Church finds itself weak and uninfluen- 
tial in a section of the country where it is axiomatic that white 
supremacy will not voluntarily be surrendered, and where any 
attempt to give substance to the implications of the Mystical 
Body of Christ will meet with battle. The problem may not be 
approached from a strictly academic or idealistic point of view; 
the average southerner admits of no argument. 

If the task which confronts the Church seems difficult, it is not 
without precedent. The Church faced and solved the question 
of Roman degradation of the slaves who were considered an in- 
herent component of the social set-up of that day. This it ac- 
complished through individual consciences and with a moral 
pressure which was not less significant because it was not always 
tangible. There are indications that it is doing the same in the 
South today. 

A most outstanding exemplification of this modus agendi under 
exceedingly delicate circumstances is the magnificent manner in 
which His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph Rummel, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans, handled the race situation at the Eighth 
National Eucharistic Congress in New Orleans last October. 
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If thought be given to the fact that the Archdiocese is in the far 
South where segregation of the races is strictly enforced by long- 
standing legal enactments and deeply entrenched prejudices 
which had to be carefully considered, one can see the difficulty of 
conducting a Eucharistic Congress which would be truly Catholic 
in the fullest sense of the term and at the same time not run afoul 
of the law. Yet, it was accomplished with a maximum of edifica- 
tion and a minimum of irritation. While special services were 
arranged for those colored who wished to attend them, Negroes 
were welcomed to and attended all functions, where they were 
given accommodations equal, if not superior to, although sepa- 
rate from, those provided for the whites. 

Other bishops in the South are also exerting a powerful but dis- 
creet leadership in promoting better race relations. There is 
Bishop Thomas Toolen, of Mobile, for instance, who makes it a 
point to have his colored Catholics in every public function and 
parade, although civic parades exclude them. There is Bishop 
Emmet Walsh, of Charleston, for another instance, who has built 
one of the finest high schools for Negroes in the South, personally 
begging the funds for its erection, and who holds the annual 
graduation exercises in his Cathedral. Examples of other Or- 
dinaries might be quoted, but these suffice to indicate that the 
authorities of the Church are not recreant in their duty, even 
though at times lesser lights fail. 

An advantage which the Church enjoys in the matter of race 
relations is that most Catholics are inclined to take their cue from 
their ecclesiastical superiors. It is a matter of experience that 
“like pastor, like people.” Where Catholics perceive that the 
attitude of their pastor towards the Negroes is one of priestliness, 
there is usually little or no friction. Where, however, the people 
sense the hostility of the pastor, they invariably react accord- 
ingly. There are towns in the South where the building of a sepa- 
rate mission for the Negroes would be a distinct misstep in race 
relations because of the excellent spirit existing between the white 
and colored in the same church and the truly paternal attitude 
of the pastor of both. There are other towns, on the contrary, 
where many colored Catholics have been lost to the Church di- 
rectly because of the hostile attitude of the priest. 
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It is not without point that frequently the very best friend of 
the Negro is the native-born southern priest, while the most dis- 
dainful is the stranger adopted into a southern diocese. One 
might be lenient with a native southerner on the plea that his 
whole orientation is conditioned by acquired instincts which are 
difficult to suppress, but there is irony in that some northern and 
foreign-born priests labor under the delusion that they must be 
more southern than the southerner in their dealings with the Ne- 
groes. 

The bishops of the South to a man are keenly aware of the re- 
sponsibility and opportunity which are theirs by the presence of 
millions of unchurched Negroes. Too often, however, their best 
efforts are nullified and their far-seeing vision embarrassed by the 
personal prejudices of some priests who seem to think there is 
something mythical about the Mystical Body of Christ. It is 
unthinkable that “‘another Christ’”’ cannot be Christly to another 
race; yet, the sad fact is that many a Negro soul has been scarred 
by sacerdotal snobbishness. 

Must these things be? 


II 


In the North race relations are not subject to the strain placed 
upon them south of the Mason and Dixon Line, and the Church 
is in an advantageous position. In some few localities, where the 
number of Negroes is large, there is some friction, it is true, and 
some priests who share in the antagonistic spirit of Negrophobes. 
On the whole, however, the chief obstacle would seem to be in- 
differentism due to the fact that for so long the North has looked 
upon the Negro as a distinctly southern problem. Even the ad- 
vent of hundreds of thousands of Negroes into the North has 
failed to impress the consciousness, much less the consciences, of 
some priests. 

Catholics are more numerous in the North, and the Church is 
in a position to assume leadership in the matter of bettering race 
relations. When a pastor sees souls instead of skins, the solution 
is simple. Let the Negroes be absorbed into the life of a parish 
and treated like any other parishioners. While there may be a 
few squeamish members of the congregation who will take offense, 
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it is a matter of experience that when they fail to find a sym- 
pathetic sacerdotal ear they readily adjust themselves to the 
inevitable. Better that the social sensibilities of a few white 
Catholics be offended than the moral sensibilities of many Ne- 
groes. 

Where there are many colored people grouped together, as in 
large metropolitan areas (the five largest centers of Negro popu- 
lation in the U. S. are north of the Potomac), a colored parish is 
in order. Where the Negroes live in compact areas which are 
solidly colored, there is no difficulty. Where, however, the col- 
ored are spread over a large area also inhabited by whites, there 
may be difficulty, but various methods have been worked out for 
adequately handling the situation according to local exigencies. 

The bone of contention in the North is not so much parochial 
as it is institutional. It is impossible to explain satisfactorily to 
Negroes why some Catholic schools still exclude Negro children 
when public schools in the same neighborhood accept them. It 
is equally impossible to explain why some Catholic hospitals wel- 
come atheists, Jews and Protestants and lavish upon them the 
most devoted attention in the name of Christ (in spite of the hor- 
rible things many such persons believe and say about Christ and 
His Blessed Mother), yet will refuse a room to a colored Catholic 
who seeks admission in the Name of the same Christ. 

Negro parents who take seriously the Church’s teaching on the 
need of Catholic education for their offspring can hardly help be- 
ing offended at Catholic inconsistency when they knock at the 
doors of many Catholic institutions of higher learning. The 
following excerpts from a letter written by a southern student in 
one of the North’s most exclusive Catholic colleges are offered 
without comment: 


“With the recent discussion on the ‘color question’ regarding the 
entrance of Negroes into our present-day Catholic schools and col- 
leges has arisen an old yet new interest of mine in these unfortunate 
victims of silent persecution.... I am writing to ask your aid in a 
campaign against prejudice in this school. It may seem strange that 
I, a member of an old southern family, should ask this favor; how- 
ever, one must aid in the spread of true Catholicism which, as we all 
know, means universal. Do you think it wise for me in my position 
to start such a campaign in such a college as this? I know before I 
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begin that practically all the rest of my days here will be made mis- 
erable if I fail to win my cause. It will also mean many quarrelsome 
and unhappy hours, days, and weeks. But I feel willing to endure 
it for the sake of Christ. Ridicule means little to me when com- 
pared with the loss or salvation of thousands of souls of Negroes 
which may depend immensely upon the failure or success of my 
plan.”’ 


A most significant move in the right direction was made re- 
cently by the Rev. Mother Dammann, R.S.C.J., President of the 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York City, 
when she spoke on Class Day concerning a subject which had been 
widely discussed by the alumnz, namely, the admission of prop- 
erly qualified colored students to Manhattanville. As might 
have been expected, there was some opposition, although more 
than three-quarters of the student body and an equally large ma- 
jority of the alumnz were favorably disposed. In a masterly 
address which is a classic on basic principles, Mother Dammann 
built up her case for “‘integral Catholicism”’ versus ‘“‘compartmen- 
tal Catholicism.”” Her conclusion is as follows: 


“The day has gone when we can blithely live as compartmental 
Catholics, with our political, business, intellectual, and social activi- 
ties in air-tight compartments functioning separately like parts of a 
well-behaved machine. Catholicism is nothing if it is not life, uni- 
fied, codrdinated to its end, building up the entire personality into 
the likeness of Christ.... An integral-Catholicism is the need of 
each one; it is the need of the Church in its mission to the world; 
it is the need of society, for society can only be rescued from the 
chaos into which it has been plunged by the unswerving application 
of Christian principles. These principles will remain dead letters 
unless in sufficient numbers we Catholics as persons take the re- 
sponsibility of applying them to ail our activities.... If weare to 
have our share in the work of bringiug about the reign of Christ, if 
‘Thy Kingdom come’ is to be more than lip service, then we must 
sink our own small individual interests in these great ends. What is 
our little, personal ‘social prestige’ compared to the aims of God’s 
kingdom. We need unworldliness, vision, greatness of soul, if we 
are to be really effective instruments in His service. .. .”’ 


Ill 


A Pope once fulminated an excommunication against those 
who insisted on drawing lines of distinction in the Church. In 
the sixteenth century, in the Diocese of Calahorra, Spain, a re- 
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markable exhibition of class feeling had led to disturbances and 
even damage in the churches. The hidalgos (a class exempt from 
taxes) claimed precedence over the pecheros (a lower class not 
tax-exempt). The hidalgos insisted upon being first in church, 
at Mass, at the reception of the Sacraments, and in processions. 
Such endless strife and bitter quarrels ensued that in the little 
city of Osio, during a procession of Corpus Christi, the mayor 
and others were killed and several persons severely injured due to 
strife for place. 

The Provincial Synod of Saragossa, in 1565, attempted to sup- 
press the evil, but in vain. The intervention of the civil authori- 
ties who divided the churches into two, lengthwise, assigning the 
right side to the hidalgos and the left to the pecheros, only 
made matters worse and inflamed the state of feeling. Finally 
Pope Pius V intervened with all his energy against such exhibition 
of class feeling. He revoked the decision of the civil authorities 
as being inadequate, and declared that anyone who claimed a spe- 
cial place in church would incur excommunication (Pastor, ‘‘His- 
tory of the Popes,’’ XVII, 225). One wonders if the excommuni- 
cation has been withdrawn! 

The Central Blatt and Social Justice (September, 1936) relates 
how the Bishop of Trichinopoly, India, handled decisively a situa- 
tion similar to that prevailing in some parts of the United States. 
Certain members of his flock demanded that “‘Harijan’’ Catho- 
lics should be excluded from the churches in the Varaganery and 
Irudayaburam area, that railings should be fixed in the churches 
to separate “caste” and ‘“‘non-caste’’ Catholics, that “‘caste’’ 
Catholics should be given Holy Communion first, and that ‘“‘non- 
caste’ marriages should not be solemnized in front of the main 
altar. 

The Bishop did not accede to these demands, but, on the con- 
trary, he wrote a reprimand to the disgruntled protestants de- 
claring: 


“Catholics worthy of the name must be standard-bearers of the 
Christian ideal which is based on the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, and issues in true piety, reverence, love, and 
service. Instead of that, we have an exhibition of profanity and 
lawlessness in the House of God, of caste selfishness and arrogance. . . 
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God grant that we may not be compelled to be the spokesman of 
Divine anger!’’ 


By its divine nature, the Church is big enough to hold all races 
and all nations without distinction. Catholics are not always as 
big as their Church. Perhaps this is the nature of men. It 
should not be an excuse, however, for those who are the leaders of 
Catholics to acquiesce in prevailing opinions and cease striving 
for the Christification of their charges. With radical forces bid- 
ding with some success for the allegiance of America’s 12,000,000 
Negroes, Catholics must look the “‘new’’ Negro square in the face; 
he is looking the Church right in the eye. The challenge was 
neatly summed up by the leading editorial in The Call (April 7, 
1939), an influential Negro newspaper: 

“The Catholic Church is the ideal organization to work out this 
problem in human relations. It has within it all races, nationalities, 
and classes. They respect the same Holy Father; they have the 
same beliefs and the same practices. If anywhere men of different 
appearances can find a common ground, it is in the United States 
within the Roman Catholic Church.... Our suggestion is that the 
Church, especially now that its Head, Pope Pius XII, having visited 
the United States, has first-hand knowledge of the high degree of 
good will that prevails here between different groups, shall wipe out 
the color line within itself a little at a time until it is gone.... We 
can think of no moral force so intelligent, so commanding, so likely 
to succeed in this attempt as the Roman Catholic Church. It is 
already liberal. It needs only consciously to make complete brother- 
hood an objective of the near future. For that experiment, the 
blacks and whites of the United States are the perfect material.” 


Here is a challenge. If Communists can clasp the hand of the 
Negro in fellowship under the symbol of a sickle, cannot Catholics 
welcome him under the Cross of Christ? With its Founder, the 
Church still says: ‘‘Lift up your eyes and see the fields; for they 
are white already to the harvest” (John, iv., 35). To the Negro 
the Church says: “Lift up your heart.” 

Only recently the writer sat in the parlor of an elderly colored 
mother and felt the fire which burned in her soul and tinged to 
red her slightly brown cheeks. There were suppressed flashes of 
lightning in her eyes as she said: 

“Father, it is terribly difficult for a colored person to be a 
Catholic.”’ 
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Upstairs her husband, a daily communicant for years, lay dy- 
ing; at the bedside sat his daughter, a nun, waiting for the end. 

“Our only consolation is our Faith,’’ the mother continued, 
“and I thank God for it; but why do white Catholics make it so 
difficult for us to practise the Faith? I know that their attitude 
towards us is keeping many colored people out of the Church.”’ 

She asked in conclusion: ‘‘Must these things be?”’ 

A long time ago Christ answered her question. “It must needs 
be that scandals come,” He said. With awful significance, how- 
ever, He added: ‘‘But nevertheless woe to that man by whom the 
scandal cometh!’”’ (Matt., xviii. 7). 











The Breviary of Cardinal Quinones 
By W. Kang, S.J. 


Nearly twenty-five years ago, in London, Cardinal Gasquet 
mentioned in the course of a conversation some of the difficulties 
met with by the Papal Commission for the Reform of the Breviary. 
With much good humor, the Cardinal recounted instances to illus- 
trate the very conservative attitude of certain Religious Orders 
towards any change whatever in the existing form of the Divine 
Office. Father Herbert Thurston, who was one of the small after- 
dinner group, offered the Cardinal the suggestion that the Brevi- 
ary be issued in two forms: the first intended for the use of those 
who recite the Divine Office in choir, keeping to the traditional 
arrangement in existence from the thirteenth century; the second, 
much simplified, with one nocturn for Matins, no capitula, ver- 
sicles, or responsories, for the use of those priests, more engaged 
in the active ministry, who recite the Office privately. 

Such a suggestion as Father Thurston’s has been heard fre- 
quently in conversation amongst priests, and from time to time is 
elaborated in detail in periodical articles.1_ The practical problem 
touched upon in such discussions is not a new one; it has formed 
part of the basis for the repeated criticisms of the Breviary, at 
least since the coming of the Friars, whose work led them to recite 
their Office along the roads of Europe more often, perhaps, than 
they did in choir. In view of these facts, it may be of interest to 
recall briefly one famous revision of the Breviary, that done by 
Cardinal Quifiones, which actually embodied most of the points 
of Father Thurston’s suggestion, which was in wide use for thirty- 
two years, and which had great influence upon later modifications 
of the Divine Office. 

Francisco Quifiones was a Spaniard of Leon, born about 1485, 
son of the Count de Luna (of whose family was the anti-pope, 
Benedict XIII, in the time of the Great Schism), and a relative of 
the Emperor Charles V. He became a Franciscan at the age of 


1 See, for instance, C. Lewis, ‘“‘What is the Matter with the Divine Office?” in 
Tue HomILetic AND PASTORAL REviEw (December, 1934), pp. 261-67. 
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sixteen, passed through various offices in the Order until, in 1523, 
he was elected Minister General. In 1527 he was made Cardinal, 
took a prominent part in opposing the petition for divorce of 
Henry VIII, held several bishoprics, and died at Veroli on October 
27, 1540. About 1524, he was commissioned by Clement VII 
(1523-1534) to carry on a revision of the Breviary begun by Zac- 
charia Ferreri, Bishop of Guardia Alfieri in the Kingdom of 
Naples, who had been set to the task by Leo X (1513-1521), had 
published a classic version of the Breviary hymns, but had died 
before issuing the revised Breviary. 

Leo X and Clement VII had two aims in fostering this reform of 
the Breviary. One was to bring back the Divine Office to its 
ancient form; the other was to overcome the difficulty of getting 
some priests to recite the Office at all. The latter problem was, in 
many parts of Europe, quite serious and urgent. Ignorance of 
Latin was one cause why some priests neglected to recite the 
Office ;? impatience at the length and complexity of the forms of 
the Office then in use was, perhaps, even a greater cause. Quifi- 
ones kept both aimsin mind. With the aid of a staff of liturgists, 
of whom the most distinguished was Juan Sepiilveda, he spent 
eleven years in the work of revision, and finally issued his new 
Breviary under Paul III in March, 1535. 

This Breviary of Cardinal Quifiones has been twice edited in 
recent times by J. Wickham Legg. In 1888, the Cambridge 
University Press published a reprint of the first edition of the 
Breviary according to a Venetian issue of 1535, carefully collated 
by Legg with five other copies of the same edition. Ia 1908, Legg 
edited for the Henry Bradshaw Society the revised edition of 
1536, which he supplemented in 1911 with a scholarly volume of 
notes and a life of Quifiones. It is interesting to note that amongst 
the collaborators to whom Legg makes grateful acknowledgment 
is Monsignor Achille Ratti, then Prefect of the Ambrosian Li- 
brary at Milan.* Legg gives a handlist of the various editions of 


2 Evidence for this ignorance is sadly abundant. Pastor’s ‘“‘History of the Popes” 
gives it passim. For one official instance, see the report of the Commission of Cardi- 
nals ‘‘De Emendanda Ecclesia” issued in 1538; Le Plat, Monumenta Conc. Trid. 
(Louvain, 1782), II, 596-605; Pastor, ‘‘History of the Popes, “XI, 165sqq. St. Peter 
Canisius, in a letter from Ingolstadt to St. Ignatius (December 28, 1550), refers to the 
7 ae neglect of the Office by priests (Epistule et Acta, Freiburg, 1896-1913, 

, 346). 
3 “Second Recension of the Quignon Breviary,’ II, p. ix. 
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Quifiones’ Breviary. Of the first text, ten editions were pub- 
lished in 1535 and 1536. Then Quifiones made some changes, 
which we shall note later, in the text published at Rome in July, 
1536. Of this second text, Legg records 105 editions between 
1536 and 1566. 

A detailed study of the Breviary of Quifiones is impossible 
within the limits of a periodical article. But its main points may 
be roughly indicated in this way: 

(1) As regards structure, Matins had always one nocturn with 
three lessons; there were only three psalms in Lauds and Vespers; 
the hymn in Lauds was dropped, since Lauds was considered a 
part of Matins; responsories, little chapters, versicles, and re- 
sponses were dropped; in the first text there were no antiphons, 
but these were restored in the second text, although with one anti- 
phon only for each group of three psalms. 

(2) The entire Psalter was recited each week, with the psalms 
distributed three to each canonical hour; but at Lauds the can- 
ticle of the day from the old Breviary took the place of the third 
psalm. The longer psalms were assigned to Matins and the 
shorter psalms to the hours from Prime to Compline. There was 
no repetition of psalms, the distribution marching on steadily 
throughout all the canonical hours. 

(3) The first lesson at Matins was from the Old Testament, the 
second lesson from the New Testament, the third either from the 
Epistles or Acts of the Apostles, or from the life of the Saint, as 
indicated by the Calendar. The individual lessons were longer 
than in the old Breviary, each one averaging nearly the same 
length as three of the old lessons. 

(4) The Calendar was much simplified. There were only three 
classes of festivals, duplex majus, duplex minus, and simplex. 
The first text had 143 fixed festivals, the second text 203. The 
first text had few octaves, and added to the ordinary Office only 
the invitatory, hymn, and prayer of the octave; the second text 
added more octaves, and gave them proper third lessons. 

(5) The Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, Matins and Vespers 
of the Office of the Dead, the Litany, and the gradual and peni- 
tential psalms, which had become obligatory to the recital of the 
Divine Office, were made optional. 
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Paul III, in his letter of February 5, 1535, sanctioning the pub- 
lication of the new Breviary, allowed its use to any secular clerk or 
priest, provided he applied to the Holy See for permission; and 
the permission was to be granted by signature alone, and without 
fee. Gradually it became easier to secure permission to recite 
the new Breviary. The Jesuit Superior, for example, got the per- 
mission for round numbers of priests or clerics, but from the Pope.‘ 
Later, papal legates were empowered to grant permission. The 
new Breviary was not meant for recitation in choir. But the 
Faculty of the Sorbonne, which promptly disapproved of the re- 
vision on July 27, 1535, prophesied that it would soon make its 
way into cathedral and collegiate churches;> and the prophecy 
was verified before 1551, when Juan de Arze made bitter com- 
plaint on that score to the Council of Trent. Even some of the 
monastic choirs had taken up its use.’ The controversies over 
the new Breviary which arose quite naturally were added to by 
these extensions of its use beyond the purpose of Quifiones and 
the Popes. It was almost inevitable that, in the violent partisan- 
ship characteristic of that period, the Breviary would soon be 
suppressed. Paul IV (who, as Peter Caraffa, Bishop of Chieti, 
and founder of the Theatines, had also been commissioned by 
Clement VII to revise the Breviary) refused to grant further li- 
censes to use Quifiones’ Breviary (August 8, 1558). His succes- 
sor, Pius IV, promptly restored the permissions. But the new 
Breviary was finally and decisively ruled out by the Bull of St. 
Pius V, Quod a nobis, on July 9, 1568. 


* One of the earliest instances recorded is in a letter of St. Francis Xavier to St. 
Ignatius, from Lisbon (October 22, 1540), in which he asks St. Ignatius to get permis- 
sion for six clerics to use the new Breviary, and for power to grant permission to those 
going with Xavier and Simon Rodriguez to India (Monumenta Historica Soc. Jesu, 
Monumenta Xaveriana, I, p. 233). St. Ignatius writes to the Bishop of Laybach on 
February 27, 1554, and mentions that he has got permission for two of his seminari- 
ans at the German College to use the new Breviary (Cartas de San Ignacio de Loyola, 
Madrid, 1887, IV, p. 80). See also Mon. Hist. S.J., Epistole Broett, Jaii, Codurt, et 
Roderict (Madrid, 1903), p. 527; Monumenta Ignatiana, Series I (Madrid, 1907), VI, 
403, 595, III, 693. St. Ignatius tells Fr. Leonard Kessel (June 6, 1546) that the 
Society has permission to use the Breviary (P. Canisii Epistule et Acta, 6 vols., 
Freiburg, 1896-1913, I, 195-196). Canisius informs St. Ignatius that he has intro- 
duced the new Breviary amongst secular priests in Germany (ibid., p. 346). Polanco 
writes to Canisius from Rome (August 10, 1560), arranging to get permission for the 
new Breviary to be granted to externs who are devoted to the Jesuits (zbid., II, 702). 

5 The document is reprinted in full in Legg, II, 107-115. The pertinent para- 
graph is the last one. 

6 Legg (II, 134-212) also reprints Juan de Arze’s attack on the Breviary. It testi- 
fies in detail to the spread of the Breviary. 

7 Legg, II, 24. 
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The 115 editions of the Breviary of Quifiones in the short space 
of thirty-one years testify to its popularity; but it also had many 
hostile critics. The chief objection of the Sorbonne was quite 
simply that the new Breviary was different from the old. This 
was backed up by forebodings: that the change in the Breviary 
might lead in time to changes in the Missal, to diminishing the 
ceremonies and solemnity of the Sacraments and the use of sacra- 
mentals. Juan de Arze, a canon of Palencia, in Spain, submitted 
a long attack on the new Breviary to the Council of Trent. His 
arguments, set forth in prolix fashion and with much declamation, 
are that the new Breviary departs from custom and tradition, 
that it might add to the contempt the heretics already have for 
ecclesiastical ceremonies, that it omits the praises of Our Lady 
and the Office of the Dead, that it lends itself to reading rather 
than to prayer, that it will upset the Office in choir, and that it 
encourages idleness and distaste for the sacred offices. In 1556, 
Dominic Soto, a Dominican of Salmanca, urged as major argu- 
ments that the new Breviary was not prayer, but reading, and 
that it destroyed the obligation of reciting the Office of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and the Office of the Dead.*® 

These objections were met by various writers, some of whom 
Legg cites. They suggest that the new Breviary, although in 
many ways a departure from those in use immediately preceding it, 
is a return to a still more ancient form.'® They insist that the 
psalms and other parts of Sacred Scripture are both prayer and 
preparation for prayer, and that the search for responsories, ver- 
sicles, and the like is a source of distraction rather than a help to 
prayer. They point out that the previous form of the Divine 
Office is left untouched for those who, in choir, recite it in a cere- 
monial way, with chant; and that hence the new Breviary, in- 
tended for private recitation only, in no way interferes with the 
solemn services of the churches. 

Neither the controversies about the Breviary of Quifiones nor 
its influence upon the form of the Divine Office came to an end 


8 De Justitia et Jure (Antwerp, 1568), Lib. X, Q.V, art. IV (quoted by Legg, op. 
cit., II, 131-133). 

* Op. cit., II, pp. 28 sqq. 

1° Quoting, amongst others, Dom Henri Leclercgq, in ‘‘Dictionnaire d’Archéologie 
Chrétienne et de Liturgie’”’ (Paris, 1907), I, col. 2298, s.v., Ancienne. 
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when its use was suppressed in 1568. Martin de Azpilcueta 
(Doctor Navarrus) praised it judiciously and with well-reasoned 
arguments.’ It found considerable support in France, vigor- 
ously in the writings of Claude Joly,’ Grancolas,’* Foinard,™“ 
and Simon.'® Even Dom Cabrol, who justifies its suppression, 
admits that “‘considered theoretically, it cannot be denied that 
Quifiones’ Breviary is drawn up on easy, convenient and logical 
lines, and on the whole is felicitously arranged.’’'® On the other 
hand, Dom Prosper Guéranger and many other liturgists repeat 
the arguments of the Sorbonne, Arze, and Dominic Soto against 
the Breviary. Baumer’ is moderately, and Batiffol’® strongly, 
opposed to Quifiones. But many of the consultors of the Com- 
mission on the Reform of the Breviary, set up by Benedict XIV 
in 1741, highly approved of the ideas of Quinofies; and a number 
of the postulata sent in by bishops to the Vatican Council asked 
for a revision of the Breviary much like that done by Quifiones. 
Blessed Giuseppe Maria Tommasi, a Cardinal and eminent 
liturgist, wrote for the Congregation of Rites in 1706 a treatise 
De Privato Ecclesiasticorum Officiorum Breviario extra Chorum,* 
which Arevalo characterized as “‘non longe a Quignonii mente.’’”° 
Hardouin de Péréfixe, Archbishop of Paris, began in 1670 a 
Parisian recension of the Breviary. He died the year following, 
and the work was carried to completion under his successor, 
Francis de Harlay, in 1680. Batiffol speaks of it as a step towards 
the revival of the Breviary of Quifiones.*4_ A further step was 


11 “Enchiridion seu Manuale de Oratione, Horis Canonicis’’, etc., in vol. III of Opera 
(Lugduni, 1597). Pertinent passages printed by Legg, II, 122-130, Appendix III. 
12 “‘Tractatus de Reformandis Horis Canonicis” (Paris, 1644), 69, 77-79, 126-129. 

13 “Commentaire Historique sur le Bréviaire” (Paris, 1727; Latin translation, 
Venice, 1734). 

14 “Projet d’un nouveau Bréviaire, etc.”” (Paris, 1720). 

6 ‘Lettres Choisies de M. Simon” (Amsterdam, 1730), I. 

16 “Catholic Encyclopedia,” II, 774. 

17 “‘Geschichte des Breviers’”’ (Freiburg, 1895), 400. French translation by Dom 
Biron (Paris, 1905). 

18 “History of the Roman Breviary,’ translated from the third French edition of 
“Histoire du Bréviaire Romain,” by A. M. Y. Bayley (London, 1912), pp. 182 sqq. 
Batiffol, in his Preface, gives a brief bibliography of the more important works on 
the history of the Breviary. 

19 Cardinal Tommasi, born of a princely Sicilian family in 1649, became a Theatine 
when sixteen years old. He was noted for his holiness as much as for his learning, 
and was beatified by Pius VII in 1803. His Opera were published by Vezzose (13 
vols., Rome, 1754). The treatise mentioned is in Vol. VII, 62-68. It has been trans- 
lated and edited with excellent scholarship by J. Wickham Legg, as ‘“The Reformed 
Breviary of Cardinal Tommasi” (S.P.C.K., London, 1904). 

20 “FHymnodia Hispanica” (Rome, 1786), 130, n. 

21 “History of the Roman Breviary,” 238. 
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taken by another Archbishop of Paris, Charles de Vintimille, who 
published a Breviary in 1736, emphasizing the short ferial Offices, 
and returning to Quifiones’ idea of distributing the psalms through 
all the canonical hours, in order to complete their recital each 
week. Within a few months, the Paris Breviary was ordered to be 
submitted to the Congregation of the Holy Office, but was dis- 
missed in December of the same year.*? It continued in use until 
1873. 

Legg traces briefly various other influences of the Breviary of 
Quifiones,** amongst which one of the more notable concerns 
Cranmer and the Edwardine Book of Common Prayer. Abbot 
Gasquet and Edmund Bishop have made an interesting study of 
Cranmer’s use of the Breviary reforms of Quifiones, after the Con- 
vocation of 1547 under Henry VIII.** Finally, one may reason- 
ably attribute to the practical example of Quifiones some of the 
reforms made in the Breviary by the same St. Pius V who sup- 
pressed the Breviary of Quifiones, since the Pian Breviary ad- 
mittedly aimed at “reducing to just proportions the additions 
with which the Divine Office had been burdened.’”’*® Nor was such 
an aim absent from the reform of the Breviary carried through by 
Pius X. The Breviary of St. Pius V accepted Quifiones’ idea of 
abolishing the daily obligation to recite the Office of the Blessed 
Virgin, the Office of the Dead, the Litanies, and the gradual and 
penitential psalms. The Breviary of Pius X omitted some of the 
psalms for the Sunday Office, and tried to bring back the ferial 
office to its rightful place, and thus tended somewhat to shorten 
the Office. Yet, it is most likely that the Breviary will continue 
to be criticized from this angle, as well as from others, since in its 
arrangement it is a human work, submitted to the use of irritable 
human beings. 

22 Thid., 244. 

23 Op. cit., II, pp. 62-84. 

24““Kdward VI and the Book of Common Prayer’? (London, 1890), especially 
Chapter II, and Appendices I, II, III, IV. . These are all omitted from the Sheed & 
Ward edition (1928). 

% Batiffol, op. cit.,201. On pages 223-229, Batiffol prints from a MS in the Vati- 


can Archives, in Italian, the report of Leonardo Marini, a member of the Commission 
on the Reform of the Breviary, to Pius V. 











Religion and Life 
By JAMES RYAN HuGues, M.M., D.D. 


Religion has to go out of the sacristy into the streets. It 
must prove its love in works, or else it will stand condemned by 
Christ. And life has to be lived with Christ, by Christ, and in 
Christ: it has to base its works on love, or else it too will stand 
condemned by Christ. Religion has to be carried over into every- 
day life, and everyday life has to be lived in the spirit of religion. 
A vigorous, mutual reaction between religion and life is necessary, 
unless both are to die. Religion that is divorced from everyday 
life, real life, practical life, is mere Sunday religion—unreal and 
impractical; it is unsatisfactory to man, and not at all pleasing 
to God. On the other hand, life that is divorced from religion 
soon ceases to be life, and becomes sin and death, of which sin is 
the sting. Religion without life is an abomination to God and 
man; life without religion is an abomination to God, and kills 
man. Religion and life hang together. As Benjamin Franklin 
said: “Gentlemen, if we don’t all hang together, we shall all 
hang separately.” 


What Is Religion? What Is Life? 


Religion is man’s communion with the divine; life is man’s 
communion with his fellows. Unless our communion with God 
fits us better to commune with our fellows, our religion is false 
(James, i. 26). And unless our life, our communion with our 
fellows, is sanctified, vitalized by our communion with God, our 
life is false. Religion does not stop with the contemplation of 
God; nor does it consist solely in a spiritual asceticism, by which 
body and spirit are made to dwell together in peace. Religion 
passes over into the whole life of man. Man’s contemplation 
must overflow into charity for his fellows, pouring out its riches 
of soul and spirit on the broken hearts of men. His asceticism 
must turn each least deed of each day into a liturgical act of 
homage to God, an expression of dutiful obedience and observant 
affection towards the Master of life. Thus, religion, true re- 
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ligion, compasses the entire life of man, gracing it with the halo 
of divinity. Again life is not merely eating and drinking, work- 
ing, playing, and sleeping. Life is not just ‘‘one damn thing 
after another.” Life transcends the limitations of its material 
environment, becomes instinct with the freedom of the sons of 
God, when it is lifted up and fired with the forces of religion. 
It becomes the expression, not of the will of the flesh, nor of 
the will of man, but of the Will of God. The tenor of its daily 
toil is living faith, living hope, living love, born of the Holy 
Ghost, nourished with the Body of Christ, unto the glory of the 
Father. 


Religion More than a Negative Deliverance 


The Buddhists think of religion as simply and singly a deliver- 
ance from life. Life, they say, is evil, something to be delivered 
from, and religion delivers from life. No Catholic could imagine 
that all life is evil: every Catholic knows that some things in life 
are evil, notably sin—the greatest evil of all, the only real evil. 
So, those Catholics who take a limited view of religion, think of 
religion as a means of deliverance from sin, simply that and 
nothing more. As if deliverance from sin could be had without 
the acceptance of virtue, they look for forgiveness from sin with- 
out the acquisition of charity. This was not St. Paul’s idea when 
he wrote: ‘‘You are dead to sin, and alive unto God in Christ 
Jesus.”’ The death and the life are correlative. And again he 
wrote to the Romans (viii. 2): ‘“The law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus hath delivered me from the law of sin and of death.” 
The Catholic is delivered from sin, not by being admitted to 
Nirvana, but by being given a new life in grace here to prepare 
him for the life of heaven hereafter; the life of grace in the world 
that is, is a beginning of the life of glory that is to be in the world 
to come. Some Catholics pay attention only to the last three 
petitions of the Our Father: ‘‘Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive those who trespass against us, and lead us not into temp- 
tation, but deliver us from evil.’’ Their notion of religion is 
negative. They forget all the positive part that precedes, about 
hailing Our Father who is in heaven, hallowing His Name, de- 
siring that His kingdom may come among us here and now, that 
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His will be done on earth as it is in heaven, and that He give us 
bread. Whatever be the limitations of human understanding, 
religion is more than deliverance from sin; it is an entry into 
life. It is not so much a check, as a spur. It does not merely 
inhibit; it urges on to deeds. Its requirements cover more than 
an external profession and lip-service, more than a monetary 
contribution and sentimental reverence, more than an esthetic 
appreciation and pious religiosity. Religion is no mere abstrac- 
tion of the mind or an imperative, however categorical, of the 
will; not a mere matter of ideals to be realized, or of theories 
inapplicable to the hard facts of life. Religion is life lived at its 
fullest, in, by, and for God. 


Religion Minus Worldliness, Not Minus the World 


The current divorce between religion and life was authorized 
by Protestantism, which aimed blunderingly at the spiritualiza- 
tion of religion through the secularization of life. The leaders 
of the revolt wanted to take religion out of politics: they actually 
put politics into religion on a scale never dreamed of before 
since Christ was crucified by the Roman governor at the behest 
of the Jewish mob. Religion was made a religious arm of the 
secular State. Thus, the desired spiritualization of religion be- 
came a prostitution; and the secularization of life led to pagan- 
ism. Religion, from being an object of reverence, was turned into 
a plaything of princes. Life, from being a sacred thing, became 
profane, with no remedy for its profanity, being no longer sus- 
ceptible of dedication to God’s service (above all, in its humblest 
forms), much less of being vitalized by the participation of the 
Divine Life. Religion needs to be freed from worldliness; to 
accomplish this, the Protestants banished it from the world 
If it was allowed to remain, it was on condition of restricting its 
activities and its influence to the world of the spirit—outside 
the world of man, a creature composed of body and soul, made to 
the image and likeness of God. Protestantism made religion a 
spare tire on a gun carriage, with steel-tired wheels. Religion, 
being made useless in life, became a thing men could do without. 
Religion became a side issue, not the main issue, in life; not the 
whole issue in life, as Christ taught. 
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Religion without Life 

Protestantism started out with a doctrine of faith without 
works; it has ended up with a practice of works without faith. 
But faith without works is dead; and works without faith are 
dead. Protestantism was still-born, and it cannot raise itself 
from the dead. True faith is that which worketh through char- 
ity; true works, the kind that meet the requirements of God’s 
plan, must be conceived and executed in faith, expressing itself 
in charity. Any religion which talks as if a man could be saved 
by faith alone, without good works, is anathema. The fact is 
that Protestantism tried to create a religion apart from life. 
The result has been a religion apart from God—a contradiction 
in terms, a nonentity, a fiction, an empty thing, like sounding 
brass or tinkling cymbal, that profits man nothing. Though a 
man should have all faith, so that he could move mountains, if he 
have not charity, it profiteth him nothing. Religion without 
life is worthless. 

Life without Religion 

And life without religion is also worthless. Men may try to 
make business or politics the sole norm of existence; but the soul 
cannot for ever be confined behind a shopkeeper’s counter or a 
politician’s pork-barrel. The soul of man will ever reach out for 
something that transcends itself and all things of this world, 
for something that makes everything understandable, lovable, 
and therefore bearable. It seeks the meaning of life, the razson 
d’étre of this seemingly meaningless round of existence; the soul 
needs something to live for, something to die for; the soul needs 
God, and God lets the soul know it. Man seeks a rallying-point 
for all his activities, a point of support for all his weaknesses, a 
vital center for both body and soul. The soul clamors to know 
the solution of the riddle of life; it will not be stilled until it be 
satisfied in God. Not as though it were already justified, or 
were already perfect; but it follows after, if by any means it may 
lay hold on God, by whom the whole life of man is comprehended, 
in Christ Jesus. It is tyranny to try and make life a mere matter 
of dollars and cents, of material existence, without vision or 
élan or love; a matter of subsistence for the masses, and power 
and pleasure for the classes. Such life is death. 
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The Narrowing of Religion and Life 


St. Paul said: ‘“‘You are straitened in your own hearts.” His 
words apply to the modern man also. Protestantism narrowed 
the notion of religion; it thereby narrowed the notion of life. 
Religion is a formative, energizing influence in every phase of 
life, domestic, social, economic, political; else it is a barren thing, 
not fit to cumber the ground. And life must be lived in God, with 
God, by God, for God. Life must be lived religiously; else it is 
not worth living. Yet, life for many to-day, for the many, is 
merely a response to their physical environment; it is lived solely 
on the physical plane. Even those of the privileged classes who 
receive an education, are allowed to learn only about their physi- 
cal environment, never about God. Students and teachers 
alike wear blinkers on their eyes, like so many horses. And 
would that they had even “‘horse-sense,’’ the goodly instincts of a 
horse. But instead they put blinkers on themselves, something 
a horse never does; and that, lest they see God, who is every- 
where around them, and that they may see only vanity, the 
material world in front of them. ‘‘Where there is no vision, the 
people perisheth.”’ 

So many are almost forced to look on life as just a case of 
“take what you can get, and be glad to get it’’—or again, as just 
a case of “each man for himself, and the devil take the hind- 
most.’”’ However, men cannot, even if they would; so readily 
sacrifice the soul’s cravings for God, the soul’s demand for that 
lasting life which consists in knowing God and Him whom God 
hath sent into the world, the sole Mediator between God and 
man, Christ Jesus. Men may try to still their soul, but they can- 
not smother its cries. Men may try to compromise, by establish- 
ing a complete separation between the inner and the outer worlds 
of their experience. But it was God who breathed into man’s 
face an immortal soul, and man became a living spirit. What 
God has joined together, body and soul, no man can put asunder. 
If men do not live together in peace, then they must live together 
in war. And if religion is set at odds with life, both religion and 
life suffer mortally in the conflict. The inner world of rational 
experience must be allowed to establish contact with the outer 
world of sense experience, that it may interpret the latter to it- 
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self, lend it a direction, make of it a handiwork of God. Else 
that outer world of sense experience must remain a mere suc- 
cession of impressions, without rhyme or reason, without that 
continuity which the soul alone can impart by making the whole 
subservient to God. On the other hand, unless that inner world 
of experience is correlated with the outer world of experience, 
it soon takes on the semblance of mere sentiment, poetry, legend, 
or simply tommyrot. 


Religion, Newness of Life 


The whole question reduces itself ultimately to either a denial 
or an affirmation of Christ’s mission. ‘I have come,’ He said, 
“that men might have life and have it more abundantly.”” The 
gift of His grace is a gift of new and superabundant life. The 
Protestants denied this. They said Christ saved men, not by a 
rebirth, nor even by a deliverance, but only by a pretense. They 
forgot what He said: “Unless a man be born again of water and 
the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
And: “If the Son free you, you shall be free indeed.’”’ They re- 
membered rather the judgment of Cain: ‘‘My sin is too great 
to be pardoned”’; and they concluded that sin remained, but that 
Christ covered it up. In effect, they taught that man was such 
a Slave to sin that he could never be freed from sin. They put a 
new suit of clothes on the tramp, without cleaning him, or even 
taking off his old clothes. 

By contrast the Catholic Church cannot forget that it walks 
in newness of life; that since it lives by the Spirit, it must also 
walk according to the Spirit. The Church knows herself, clergy 
and laity, as the salt of the earth and the light of the world. 
She lends savor to the whole earth, and lets her light shine before 
all men that they may glorify their Father who is in heaven. 
‘‘Whatsoever she does in word or in work, she does all in the 
name and power of Jesus to the glory of the Father.” She lives 
now in the faith of the Lord Jesus Christ, who loved her and de- 
livered Himself up for her. ‘With Christ she is crucified to the 
world, that being dead to sin she may live unto justice.’””’ Her 
religion and her life are one thing. or her sons, religion and 
life must likewise be identified. 











Beware of Fire 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


It has taken generations of sad experience to make school 
administrators and school architects thoroughly fire-conscious. 
This is rather surprising in view of the fact that school fires have 
occurred with notable frequency even in this age of fireproofing. 
Statisticians tell us that school fires occur at the rate of five a day 
at the present time. Human nature easily becomes callous to 
hazards that do not affect one personally. We read of disasters 
to-day, and to-morrow we permit conditions to persist that expose 
us to the hazard of like disaster. It is simple prudence for all 
concerned with the care of the young to surround them with 
every precaution against the penalties of human life. 

To-day school authorities are alert to the dangers that belong 
to the complexity of modern civilization. There is perhaps no 
subject of formal education that has made such rapid advance in 
recent years as safety education. It must be conceded, however, 
that the dangers of traffic have become an obsession with many 
who write on the subject of safety. We note that very little 
mention is given to the hazards of the home, although statistics 
show that a very large proportion of accidents involving injury 
and death occurinthe home. The purpose of all safety education 
is to make the child safety-conscious and to give him a safety 
conscience. The child must know how to be safe, but he must 
also wish to be safe. 

Some months ago we were present at a school conference on 
safety. A number of splendid methods and techniques of teach- 
ing safety formed the subject of the conference. Strangely 
enough, not one of the speakers referred to the danger of fire in 
the school, or to the need of habituating the pupils to the orderly 
procedure of a fire drill. This does not indicate that school 
authorities fail to take into consideration the danger of fire, or 
that they neglect to follow regulations in regard to fire drills. A 
review of the laws of various States and the regulations of school 
boards everywhere reveals that all are aware of the danger of 


fire and of the need of every precaution against it. 
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Constructive procedure in the control of this mighty nemesis 
calls first for the construction of fireproof or fire-resistive school 
buildings. It is beside the point to instance at this time that 
fireproof construction promotes economy of maintenance, a low 
rate of depreciation, and a preferential insurance rate. These 
are factors that will encourage the architect and the pastor to 
incur bravely the added expense of a superior type of construc- 
tion. The paramount consideration here is the safety of lives. 
Surely we do not need the constant repetition of such a disaster 
as the Collinwood school fire, in which the lives of 176 children 
were snuffed out, to convince us that we have a sacred obligation 
to surround the pupils of our schools with every precautionary 
measure at our command. The factor of dollars and cents does 
not apply in tiis case. It is startling to learn that the Bridge- 
water Normal fire caused a loss of $1,000,000, and that the Lynn 
High School fire resulted in damage amounting to $750,000. 
We are not presently concerned with such a statistical study of 
monetary losses. 

Even a sketchy knowledge of the facts shows that it is simple 
wisdom to make all school buildings as safe as possible. If we 
cannot have fireproof construction, let us be satisfied with noth- 
ing but the very best of modern fire-resistive materials. Present 
non-fireproof buildings must continue in use, but construction 
engineers can to-day do much to make this type of building less 
hazardous. How to increase the safety factor of these old 
buildings should be the uppermost thought of those in authority. 
It is obviously impossible to present here the complete details 
of requirements for fire safety. This is the province of the archi- 
tect, but the pastor may inform himself by consulting the 
Recommended Building Code of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

When the building is fireproof or as fire-resistive as it can be 
made, we have taken the first step in the protecting of the school 
child against the danger of fire. This first step is not enough. 
All who share the responsibility of administering the school share 
likewise the responsibility of protecting the pupils from every 
hazard to health and safety. We restrict ourselves here to the 
consideration of the danger of fire. Given a safe building, it 
becomes necessary to keep it safe. Accumulations of waste and 
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rubbish, of cast-off furniture, of combustible material of any kind, 
create a danger of fire even in a fireproof building. Every care 
must be exerted to prevent the existence or the continuance of 
avoidable hazards. Human ingenuity can produce a high grade 
of immunity to fire through construction and maintenance, but 
it cannot entirely eliminate the danger. All pupils must par- 
ticipate in fire drill. To say that we need no fire drill because we 
have a fireproof building, is folly. The purpose of the drill is to 
make the exit of the pupils from the building as nearly automatic 
as possible. This drill takes precedence over every other school 
activity. The great aim is the rapid and safe exit of every 
pupil and teacher from the school building. 

We attempt here a résumé of the outstanding recommendations 
made in the Building Code previously referred to. The ideal 
height of the modern school building is not over two stories even 
in fire-resistive or fireproof construction. Where an old building 
is of greater height than two stories, it is of course impractical to 
reduce the height. In the light of modern findings, it is unwise to 
carry additions to old buildings to a greater height than two 
stories. A glance at the stairways of old three- and four-story 
school buildings reveals the importance of this factor of height. 
A stairway that is adequate to the quick and safe removal of the 
pupils on a second floor is commonly inadequate to care for the 
added burden of hundreds of additional children on a third or a 
fourth floor. In case of fire a panic would inevitably result from 
the congestion of pupils on narrow stairways. 

Adequate fire stops in the walls and partitions will prevent the 
spread of fire, and render far less likely the total destruction of the 
building. These fire stops retard the spread of a fire in any case 
and give more time for the trapped inmates to reach emergency 
exits. They should be constructed of cement or mortar. Fire 
stops are of great value to cut off the main floors of the building 
from the hidden spaces that may exist between the ceiling of the 
top floor and the roof, or between the ceiling of any story and the 
floor above. These concealed spaces, unless properly protected, 
will cause a fire to mushroom and involve the entire building with 
surprising speed. 

Extensive floor areas promote the rapid spread of fire. The 
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architect will plan to avoid these large areas, will insist that they 
be divided where possible by fire walls, and that the fire walls, 
where pierced by corridors, be supplemented with approved fire 
doors. This is a fire hazard that need not be stressed; everyone 
knows that long hallways are usually drafty and sweep a fire 
quickly on its destructive path. If fire walls and fire doors are 
not within the competence of the parish exchequer, good pro- 
cedure calls for the installation of heavy flush type doors to 
supplement existing partitions. 

The open stairway creates a menace in case of fire. It pro- 
motes the progress of fire and the quick circulation of heated 
and toxic gases. The gases of combustion expand and rise ver- 
tically under the influence of heat. These gases are responsible 
for a large percentage of fatalities in all fires. The rapid distri- 
bution of fumes made the Cleveland Clinic disaster horribly 
destructive of human life. In that case the avenue of distribu- 
tion was an unprotected ventilating system. Open elevator, 
stair, and dumbwaiter shafts facilitate the rapid rise of toxic 
gases and quickly become blazing flues. The trapped victims 
are asphyxiated by the gases before the flames reach them. Who 
will question that all such vertical openings should be enclosed 
by fire-retardant walls and doors? The factors of expense and 
inconvenience to school routine do not merit consideration here. 
The ideal type of construction requires that hallways and stair- 
ways be of fireproof materials and be enclosed in walls of masonry 
construction. 

Many old schools constructed of non-fire-resistive materials 
lack fire escapes. Many States are exerting pressure upon all 
schools of this type, public or private, to construct suitable 
facilities for the rapid evacuation of the student body. It is a 
short-sighted policy that obstructs this precautionary measure. 
The simple fact is that all buildings designed for public assem- 
blage must be fitted with facilities that promote the rapid and 
safe exit of all occupants. The fireproof building is no exception. 
The exact number of exits for a given case cannot be determined 
by a mathematical formula, but there are principles that will 
guide an architect in determining the number of exits under 
given conditions. 
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It is fundamental that each floor should be provided with at 
least two means of exit to the outside. These exits must be 
remote from each other. Widely separated stairways afford the 
maximum opportunity for pupils to leave the building without 
passing through an involved area. A single central stairway is a 
distinct hazard. In the majority of serious fires this type of 
stairway becomes the very center of the involved area. Fre- 
quently the central stairway type of school does not admit of 
correction through the construction of additional stairways. 
The architect, seeking to remodel such an old building, will resort 
to other methods of minimizing the danger of fire. Outside 
smokeproof towers built at each end of the building and reached 
by steel passageways, are one expedient. The conventional type 
of outside stair and balcony fire escape is a more common solu- 
tion of the difficulty. It must be properly constructed and in- 
stalled. Standard treads and risers, landings solidly floored 
over, suitable hand rails, are essential. The stair width should 
be sufficient to permit two persons to pass over them abreast. 
A roof will prevent accumulations of ice and snow. All windows 
along the fire escape require wired glass in metal frames. If at 
all possible, the fire escape should be constructed in such a way as 
not to pass by windows from which flames may burst to hinder 
the escape of occupants. Finally at each floor level there should 
be platforms extending from egress openings to the fire escape 
stairway. 

The spiral chute in a steel tower with entrances at each story 
level is a device that merits consideration. Frequently it is 
ruled out of the picture because of a tendency of janitors and 
caretakers to lock the exit doors lest pupils use them for other 
purposes than fire drills. Need we say here that it is fundamen- 
tally wrong to lock any door at an emergency exit when the 
building is occupied? The use of steel chutes and slides is easily 
restricted by height and weather conditions. 

The outside fireproof stair tower is 4 superior medium to reduce 
the hazard of fire. It promotes rapid and safe exit for all pupils, 
large or small. This type of tower is seldom used in remodeling 
an old building, but many architects specify it as the preferred 
type of emergency exit in a new building. 
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It is elementary in the construction of a school building that 
all doors should open in the direction of exit travel to the outside. 
State school law commonly rules that the doors of all buildings 
for public assemblage must open outwardly. Strict compliance 
with this law will demand the changing of all doors that open 
inwardly. Every emergency exit must have panic bolts of an 
approved type. These bolts when properly installed will permit 
the opening of the door through the pressure exerted by a small 
child. It is obvious that the mechanism must be freaw-zuy 
inspected and kept in perfect condition. Standard ,egulations 
usually require electric exit lights over each emergency exit, but 
pupils accustomed to fire drill do not need these lights. 

Faulty exits are responsible for 65% of all of the life loss in 
school fires. It is false economy to limit the number of exits. 
Where plenty of exits are available to all pupils there is little 
danger of any child being trapped in case of fire. When escape 
is cut off on one path, the child is trained to make use of another. 
It is to no purpose to have a large number of exits unless they are 
kept unobstructed at all times when school is in session. It is 
reprehensible to use the sides of a stairway as a cloak room. 
School inspectors report this violation of simple safety rules only 
too often. On some occasions the hats and coats on low hooks 
obstructed a large portion of the steps. This is a piece of folly 
only exceeded by that of a school architect who placed the boiler 
room under a combustible stairway. Of what use is a stairway 
if the only door at the foot of the stairs opens inward so far that 
it completely blocks the stairway? Yet, Fleming saw a situation 
of this kind, and when he asked for a fire drill, the principal con- 
ducted it in three sections. With the door open the pupils from 
the upper floors could not use the exit. When the children from 
the first floor had filed out, the door was closed and the second 
floor pupils marched into the rooms and corridors of the first 
floor; when they all were clear of the door, it was again opened 
and the second floor group marched out. The same procedure 
was repeated to permit the third floor pupils to make good their 
escape from the building. 

The use of electricity and gas for the various purposes of the 
school creates a certain number of hazards. It is relatively easy 
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to guard against the danger of fire from these sources. It is 
axiomatic that all wiring should be in keeping with the recommen- 
dation of the National Electrical Code. It is dangerous to per- 
mit amateur alterations and extensions of the wiring. Avoid 
the use of flexible cord where possible. The heavy duty variety 
of cord, if approved by a competent authority, is safely service- 
able. Illuminating gas is highly inflammable. Daily inspection 
will readily discover all serious leaks; the gas company will send 
a man quickly to repair any dangerous condition of the equip- 
ment. Rigid piping with proper shut-off valves gives a high 
degree of safety. Rubber hose connections are extremely hazar- 
dous. There is no place here for amateur tampering. Searching 
for leaks with an open light may cause an explosion. 

It is sometimes difficult to determine the cause of school fires, 
but the blame is justly laid on the heating system in the majority 
of cases. Careful and regular inspection never ceases to be 
necessary. This inspection should be complete; often it is 
confined to the furnace alone and the piping, whereas registers 
and radiators receive no attention. The architect will not run 
piping close to combustible material; the janitor must insist that 
nothing inflammable be stored or placed in the vicinity of piping. 

It is expensive to change heating systems, but the hazard of 
some of the older systems can be minimized by making them con- 
form to the provisions of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers’ Building Code. This is particularly true of the old-type 
hot-air heating system that involved the use of interior wall and 
partition ducts with metal grilled wall or floor registers over the 
openings. It is always a good plan to isolate the heating plant 
as far as possible. Fireproof construction should separate it 
from the floor above. It is ideal but not always possible to have 
the heating plant in a separate fireproof building. At all events, 
entrance to the heating plant should be from a point outside the 
school building. 

We cannot enter into the detail of protecting the coal pile, the 
oil tank, or receptacles for fuel of various types. The dictates 
of common sense will guide to safety. The janitor who under- 
stands the storage of soft coal will restrict his supply, store it in 
low piles with provision for air circulation, and make use of a 
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vent pipe to determine the temperature of the interior base of the 
coal pile at weekly intervals. When he finds a temperature in 
excess of 150° Fahrenheit, he will remove the overheated mass. 
To neglect this is to court the havoc of spontaneous combustion. 

Shall we have mechanical ventilation in the school? This is a 
question that has caused much controversy in the past. There is 
to-day a growing opinion, amounting almost to conviction, that 
natural ventilation is more effective than mechanical ventilation. 
| We make no attempt to solve this difficulty, but there is no doubt 

that natural ventilation is free of the fire hazard involved in the 
use of mechanical apparatus. In any type of mechanical ventila- 
tion proper protection of the ducts will prevent them serving as 
an avenue for the rapid spread of fire throughout the building. 
Here again it is good practice to study and follow the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters’ regulations concerning the installa- 
tion and maintenance of these systems. In the older mechanical 
systems exhausts terminated in the attic where louvres allowed 
the air to escape. These systems were a distinct fire hazard. 
Individual room ventilation with exhaust fans expelling air into 
the corridor is little better. The exhaust fans transfer smoke and 
fumes quickly to the corridor in case of fire, and ruin its usefulness 
as a means of exit. 

We have tried to summarize some of the problems in safe 
school construction. We have not touched upon the contribution 
that good housekeeping in the school makes to the maintenance 
of safety. This may form the subject-matter of a future article. 














A Masonic Penitent 


By PETER LUMBRERAS, O.P., $.T.M. 


Sempronius tells his confessor that he is a member of a Masonic 
Lodge. He promises that he will no longer codperate in the 
activity of the sect, but maintains that he cannot withdraw from 
it immediately, because, if he did, his family would be deprived 
of the benefit of an insurance policy which he has with the lodge. 
What should the confessor do? 

The case may be considered from three different points of view. 
Sempronius either: (1) joined the Masons in good faith and in the 
same good faith has remained so far a member; or (2) he joined 
in good faith, but continues in bad faith; or (3) he joined in bad 
faith and continues to be a member in the same bad faith. 

(1) If he joined the Masons in good faith and has continued 
so far in the same, ignorant of the ecclesiastical prohibition and 
thinking the Masons merely a political or philanthropical as- 
sociation, then Sempronius, in this way a member of the society 
up to the time of his confession, has not sinned, nor has he in- 
curred the excommunication decreed against Masons. The 
confessor, therefore, on this head needs no special faculty to 
absolve the penitent. He is, however, obliged to admonish him 
to relinquish his membership in the society, both because of the 
proximate danger of sinning, which is imminent on account of his 
connection with the sect, and also because of the scandal he 
might cause others. 

If there is neither scandal given nor proximate danger of sin- 
ning, then the confessor should not compel the penitent to leave 
the sect, if the latter could do so only with the greatest incon- 
venience: for perhaps he would not obey, and thus a sin, which 
has hitherto been only material, would now become a formal sin 
(Priimmer, III, n. 516; Noldin, ‘“‘De Censuris,” n. 76). 

When the confessor has warned Sempronius about leaving the 
sect and about the penalty against Masons, Sempronius enters 
into the second hypothesis. 
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(2) If Sempronius, having joined the Masons in good faith, 
should learn that they are a society forbidden by the Church 
under the serious penalty of excommunication, and should yet 
willingly remain a member, then he ratifies his original inscription 
in the sect and so both commits sin and incurs excommunication— 
although he remains perfectly free of the excommunication if he 
is restrained by fear of grave loss, or if he cannot leave the society 
without great inconvenience (Noldin, Joc. cit., n. 75). If he is 
free from censure, the confessor can absolve him by reason of the 
ordinary faculties which he has. If, however, he has incurred 
the censure, the confessor, since we are treating of excommunica- 
tion “‘late sententiz”’ reserved simpliciter to the Holy See, cannot 
absolve him unless he has been granted special faculties. 

In ordinary cases the confessor should request from the Sacred 
Penitentiary or from his bishop (who usually has it) the faculty 
of absolving the penitent; and in the petition he should not fail 
to set forth the harm that would befall his penitent if an immedi- 
ate and absolute withdrawal from the sect were imposed on him. 
When the faculty of absolving has been granted, the confessor 
should act in accordance with and within the limits of the re- 
script. 

In more urgent cases—namely, if the decreed censure of ex- 
communication cannot be observed without danger of great 
scandal or loss of good name, or if it would be difficult for the 
penitent to remain in the state of grievous sin during the time 
necessary for competent authority to adjust the matter—then 
any confessor can “‘in foro sacramentali’’ absolve from the ex- 
communication of which we are treating, having enjoined the 
obligation, under penalty of again incurring the excommunica- 
tion, of recurring within a month by letter and through the con- 
fessor (if it can be done without great inconvenience) to the 
Sacred Penitentiary, or to the Bishop, or to some other Superior 
who has the faculty, and of abiding by the decision of the author- 
ity recurred to (Canon 2254, §1). Then, therefore, absolution 
may be given, but recourse has to be made to the said authority, 
and the conditions of the rescript must be observed. 

If, however, in these more urgent cases recourse to a higher 
authority cannot be had without great inconvenience, the con- 
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fessor in giving absolution should determine the conditions ac- 
cording to the norm which the Holy See commonly follows. 
Apropos of our case, we might quote a question presented to the 
Congregation of the Holy Office and the answer given. The 
question was: “An, remota quavis alia earundem sectarum par- 
ticipatione, hoc saltem liceat, nomen proprium in sociorum 
catalogis retinere, necnon in praefate taxz vel aeris alieni solu- 
tione stato tempore perseverare.’’ The response: ‘‘Generatim 
loquendo non licere; et ad mentem. Mens est quod ea res tol- 
erari possit sequentibus condicionibus et adiunctis simul in casu 
concurrentibus, scilicet: I. Si bona fide secte primitus nomen 
dederint, antequam sibi innotuisset societatem fuisse damnatam. 
II. Si absit scandalum, vel opportuna removeatur declaratione, 
id a se fieri ne ius ad emolumenta vel beneficium temporis in 
aere alieno solvendo amittat a quavis interim secte communione 
et a quovis interventu, etiam materiali ut premittitur, abstin- 
endo. III. Si grave damnum sibi aut familie in renunciatione 
obveniat. IV. Tandem ut non adsit homini illi vel familie 
eius periculum perversionis ex parte sectariorum spectato pre- 
cipue casu vel infirmitatis vel mortis, neve similiter adsit peri- 
culum funeris peragendi a ritibus catholicis alieni’’ (Acta S. 
Sedis, XXVIII, p. 699). 

Finally, if a priest should absolve from excommunication a 
penitent in danger of death, by virtue of the faculty given to any 
priest by Canon 882, he himself should also determine the condi- 
tions of absolution, adapting the same to the circumstances of the 
case, as we have indicated above, since, even if the penitent re- 
covers, recourse to the Sacred Penitentiary or to the bishop is no 
longer necessary (Canon 2252). 

(3) If the penitent originally entered the Masons in bad 
faith and retained his membership in the same bad faith up to the 
present time, then the excommunication which he certainly 10- 
curred cannot be absolved except in danger of death or in the 
more urgent cases which we have pointed out above. If re- 
course has to be made, then he must abide by the rescript. If, 
however, it is impossible to have recourse to the proper authori- 
ties, can the confessor allow the penitent, who seriously declines 
to codperate in the activities of the sect, to keep his name on the 
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membership roll and continue to pay his dues, lest otherwise 
grave harm befall himself or his family? 

The response of the Congregation of the Holy Office which we 
have quoted above is without doubt adverse: for the good faith 
that the concurrent circumstances demand be present is wanting 
in this third hypothesis. 

Present-day moralists, however, are generally in favor of the 
course indicated. We may quote Génicot-Salsmans (‘‘Theologia 
Moral.,”’ ed. 1931, I, p. 289): ‘‘Si quando vere urgentes rationes 
id suadeant, puta quia societatem deserentes pecunie haud 
modice a se collate, ad subsidia tempore morbi vel senectutis 
accipienda, iacturam passuri sint, quandoque alique relationes 
cum huiusmodi societatibus servare licebit: quod sedulo in 
singulis casibus, si deficit S. Sedis vel Ordinarii statutum, di- 
iudicare debebit confessarius, collato incommodo abrumpendi 
quaslibet relationes cum scandalo vel periculo earum que ad 
illius incommodum vitandum conservande essent.’’ Vermeersch 
is of the same opinion (‘“Theologia Moral.,’’ III, n. 918): “‘Neque 
illico inabsoluti dimittendi sunt qui, ad effugiendas poenas, non 
omnem communicationem abrumpunt cum secta, si communica- 
tio mec scandalosa est, nec utilis secte, nec ipsis spritualiter 
periculosa. Facilius absolvi possunt qui conventibus non iam 
intervenient, sed ob graves rationes formali repudiatione ab- 
stinent.’”’ Lastly, Priimmer says (III, n. 516): “Si absque 
valde gravi incommodo externa communicatio cum secta abrumpi 
nequit, tunc excluso scandalo et periculo perversionis proximo 
potest poenitens per aliquod tempus perseverare in solvenda 
taxa, in frequentandis sectariorum coetibus, donec gravis damni 
periculum cessaverit.”’ 

This less severe opinion of the modern authors which, taking 
into consideration the difficulty of converting Masons on account 
of the retaliation feared by those who withdraw from the sect, 
asks no more in these circumstances than the natural law de- 
mands, and which holds that the penitential discipline is capable 
of mitigation, seems to be supported by the authority of recent 
declarations of the Church. It will suffice to cite the conditions 
for absolution imposed on the occasion of the last Jubilee: ‘‘Pari- 
ter ne absolvant eos, qui sectis vetitis, masonicis aliisve id genus 
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nomen dederint, etiamsi occulti sint, nisi, abivrata saltem coram 
ipso confessario secta, scandalum reparaverint et a quavis activa 
cooperatione vel favore suze cuiusque secte prestando cessaver- 
int; nisi ecclesiasticos et religiosos, quos sectz adscriptos nover- 
int, ad can. 2336, §2, denuntiaverint; nisi libros, manu scripta 
et signa, que eamdem sectam respiciant, quotiescumque adhuc 
retinent, absolventi tradiderint, ad S. Officium quamprimum caute 
transmittenda, aut saltem—idque iustis gravibusque de causis— 
per se ipsi destruxerint; sin minus, ipsimet sincero animo spo- 
ponderint se memoratas condiciones esse, quamprimum potuer- 
int, adimpleturos; impositis, preterea, pro modo culparum, 
gravi penitentia salutari et frequenti sacramentali confessione”’ 
(Acta Apost. Sedis, XXVI, 145). 

















A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


The Apotheosis of a Man 


In the present state of intellectual chaos and political tension, it is 
supremely important to bear in mind that the “‘power policy” adopted by 
Nazi Germany is based on a “‘philosophy’”’—on a conception, that is, of 
the individual and of the State which logically leads up to the deification 
of the nation and of its head. German speculation has always been at- 
tracted towards a monist interpretation of the world. The only abso- 
lute is human existence. ‘At most, God is only a moral concept which 
we attribute to the eternal forces of creative nature, in the midst of which 
we conceive the divine being’? (Bergmann, ‘‘Die Thesen der Deutsch- 
Religion,”’ Breslau, 1934). ‘“‘The teaching of the nordic man cannot 
recognize any duality between soul and body, much less any duality 
or opposition between God and the world, God and man’’ (ibid.). 

To this outlook on the world national-socialist speculation contributes 
one new element, the concept of race. Organic being, the totality of 
being, is not vague: it becomes concrete in the race, and in it finds its 
full expression. The race is a body in which circulates, from the begin- 
ning, a pure blood sprung from the hidden springs of nature, endowed 
with certain energies which eventually developed into the German 
type of man. The race includes not only the present; it also embraces 
the past as well as the future, since it is the determination of eternal 
being. Once being and man are identified, ‘‘the race acquires the 
value of an absolute and becomes the ultimate purpose of human life and 
its immanent finality.” The people—the national community—and 
the race are equivalent, linked as they are together by blood. There 
can hardly be question of free will in a unity which results from an or- 
ganic law. 

In such a conception man’s condition is truly tragic, for essentially he 
is no more than a lump of flesh and blood devoid of any spiritual in- 
gredient. Hence, he is the hopeless victim of an iron determinism. 
His whole horizon is bounded by the world around him, quite as much 
as if he were one of the animals that minister to his needs or his pleasure: 
his sole duty is to serve the race, his highest achievement to preserve 
its purity. It is useless for him to raise his eyes to heaven, for there is 
nothing to look forward to for himself personally. The only immor- 
tality is that of the race, which goes on eternally. In the national com- 
munity man is no more than ‘‘an individual link in the chain of the gen- 
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erations,” a link, that is, without real personal individuality seeing that 
he has no existence distinct from that of the race. He is just a branch 
which appears on the great trunk of the race at a given moment, only to 
disappear for ever after having transmitted the heritage of the blood, if 
it is judged fit, and is permitted to do so. The individual has no rights 
as against the race; even learning and scholarship and the teaching of 
history must be made subservient to the race: ‘““The State must regard 
learning as a means for increasing national pride. Not only the history 
of the world, but the story of civilization, must be taught from this 
point of view” (‘“Mein Kampf,” 473). Thus is the race deified: ‘“We 
want no other God but Germany”’ (Hitler in Bayerische Kurier, 1929, 
No. 142). 

However, even the State is not an absolute; it is only an instrument 
which actualizes national-socialism in so far as the latter is the purest 
expression of the historic exigencies of the Germanic race. Hence, the 
State does not include the concept of society, supreme authority and 
juridical personality, for the true holder of political power is not the 
State viewed as a moral person, but the Fithrer whom the race has pro- 
duced and carried to the pinnacle of power. The Fiihrer uses the 
State in order to actuate the Reich. 

It is evident that the basis of this notion is the idea of evolution and 
natural selection. The race produces from its own bosom certain purer 
and more richly endowed elements. These elements reach the various 
posts of command with the necessity of fate. Above them all is the 
Fithrer who, more than any other, is the embodiment of the sublime 
ideal of the nordic race. In him political power is vested as a personal 
and elemental right. He is the supreme law and the last instance; 
his will is the only fountain of right: ‘‘right and the Fiihrer’s will are 
one and the same thing,’’ Goering once declared. He is the only and 
the authentic interpreter of the historic exigencies of the race, the living 
rule of life and morality, an authority without boundaries outside him- 
self, a power circumscribed solely by the internal dictates of his con- 
science as leader and head: ‘‘In the ambit of public right in the Third 
Reich there is no position which is not dependent on this elemental 
will of the Fiihrer’”’ (Frank, ‘‘Rechtsgrundlegung”’). 

Thus we are brought back to the apotheosis of the State, or rather of 
a man, which marked the last days of pagan Rome; to the idea of a man 
invested with powers such as men have never attributed to any but the 
Supreme Being. “Its haughty rejection of a transcendent God has 
led German speculation to the apotheosis of a human being, ephemeral 
and mortal” (see Civilta Cattolica, June 3). 


A New China 


In a recent number of Etudes there is an interesting paper on the 
spiritual revival of China. The horrors of the war which has gone on 
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for so many months, are occurring so far away, and the Western world 
is so preoccupied with its own hopes and fears, that many of us scarcely 
give more than an occasional thought to a tragedy which, in other days, 
would have sickened us. This is not the place to write of the armed 
struggle between two mighty races. One can only pray that reason 
and elementary justice may soon call a halt to that monstrous massacre. 
What is of interest to us as Christians is the spiritual revival which the 
man who controls the destinies of China is doing his best to bring about. 
Chiang Kai-shek has given the Chinese a new slogan—four words em- 
bodying an ideal; they are: Politeness, Charity, Honesty, Loyalty. 
This slogan he has himself interpreted: ‘‘Our people’s psychology may 
be summed up in two words: lack of spirituality—that is, in practice, 
a lack of discrimination between good and evil, between what is public 
and what is private, between what is essential and what is accessory. . . . 
If the above virtues are practised, lying and stealing will cease, honesty 
will take the place of corruption.” 

Many people will feel inclined to smile at this homily. Yet, history 
shows that even the most sleepy and quiescent races may be roused from 
their inertia. Japan, whose sinister shadow now looms so ominously 
over China, is a striking instance of this truth. In fact, if Japan 
struck her blow when she did and on so enormous a scale, it may be 
largely due to a fear that China was about to wake up from her tradi- 
tional apathy. 

China’s soul has been stirred; God knows whither it will move, but it 
is certain that it is moving. 


Cardinal Faulhaber 


The heroic Archbishop of Munich has been strangely silent for some 
considerable time. It is unfortunately only too true that the years be- 
gin to tell on him, not to speak of the endless anxieties of a bishop in 
present-day Germany. His words, for having become more infrequent, 
are all the more valuable for that reason. On the occasion of the recent 
unveiling of a memorial in the Cathedral of Munich to the Bavarian 
priests and clerical students who fell in the Great War, the Cardinal, 
himself a former army chaplain, said: ‘“Twenty-five per cent of the 
chaplains and theological students who went to the front never returned. 

. This is the moment for recalling these facts, when priests are the 
objects of libels, accusations and threats. ... I remember the years 
when officers of the highest rank used to take part in the chaplains’ 
conferences, and even attended the concluding exercises of soldiers’ re- 
treats. To-day different opinions prevail in certain high places. .. . 
There are honorable exceptions. We hope there will always be some 
intelligent people in Germany to realize that an anti-religious attitude 
only ends in sapping the people’s power of resistance. To arm a nation 
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in a military sense and to disarm it in a religious sense, only leads to all- 
round paralysis. Religion is a source of strength—not the superficial, 
milk-and-water belief in God which is common to all, including Hotten- 
tots and Turks, but religion actively professed.” 


The Sixth Station of the Cross 


Tn its issue of June 15, L’Amz du Clergé in an answer to a question has 
some instructive comments on the Sixth Station—Veronica wiping 
Our Lord’s face and receiving for her reward the imprint of the divine 
features upon her veil, or handkerchief. The devotion of the Way of 
the Cross is one of the most popular as it is one of the most fruitful. 
Yet, the actual number and order of the Stations is less than two hun- 
dred years old. There is, of course, no obligation to believe in the auth- 
enticity of the sixth incident, or in the three falls under the weight of 
the cross, seeing that none of the Evangelists refer to them. It is, of 
course, perfectly possible that some woman did wipe Our Lord’s face as 
He was dragged through the streets of Jerusalem. Whether her name 
was Veronica or Berenice, as it is also spelt, does not greatly matter. 
Her name is not found in any of the great Martyrologies. Kirchliches 
Handlexicon, a Catholic reference work of high value, frankly describes 
Veronica as ‘‘a legendary personage.’”’ Besides St. Peter’s in Rome, 
other churches have likewise claimed to possess Veronica’s veil. The 
devotion of the Way of the Cross is not attached to the pictures. To 
gain the precious indulgences attached to it, it is enough to have fourteen 
wooden crosses canonically erected, to move from Station to Station, if 
possible, or at least to turn towards them, and to meditate, however 
briefly, on the Passion—not necessarily on the fourteen scenes tsually 
presented to us. Speaking as one less wise, I cannot help regretting 
that the Way of the Cross is not confined to episodes related in the Gos- 
pel. If fourteen scenes were required, it would have been possible to 
begin with the Agony in the Garden, the condemnation by the high 
priests, and the insults in their court, which would have been admirable 
substitutes for the four or five episodes for which there is no warrant in 
the Gospel. 


The Return of the Faith in France 


The Tablet (London) of June 3 has a paragraph which makes com- 
forting reading. At a recent Congress of the French Socialist Party, 
some interesting speeches were made on the general decline of the lay 
school (école laique, that is, antireligious school) and what was deplored 
as the rising tide of clericalism. Deputy Camel complained bitterly 
that the lay (viz., secularist) laws had fallen into abeyance chiefly be- 
cause the Radical Party had lost its interest in anticlericalism. Graphs 
and figures show what is happening all over France, not merely in 
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Brittany and other Catholic districts. Thus, the district of La Chole- 
tais in Seine et Loire shows twenty-six communes where there are no 
longer any public schools and twenty-one where such schools are in 
danger of closing down for want of pupils. Where 26,000 pupils in 
this district were going to religious schools in 1905, 39,000 were going 
there in 1937. Where the private schools had 13,000 less pupils than 
the State schools in 1905, they had 7000 more in 1937. In varying 
degrees, it is the same story throughout France to-day, and the Social 
party calls for a lay crusade. (The word “‘lay,”’ laic, means something 
very different from our English word—its true rendering is secularist, 
antireligious.) On the other hand, some 150 members of the French 
Chamber intend to bring in a Bill which, “in order to give all citizens 
equality before the law and to make the Republic truly one and in- 
divisible,’’ proposes “that the laws of 1901 and 1904 be reformed so that 
French religious and nuns may recover their civic rights.” 











Answers to Questions 


Is Rebellion against a Legally Established Government Ever 
Morally Lawful? 


Question: Asis well known, the United States of North America were 
born of rebellion against England; after various revolutions the present 
government of France supplanted the monarchial government. The 
end of the World War saw the revolutions in Germany and in Russia 
that ousted the old governments and created new ones. In our own 
days the revolution in Spain fought the government for a couple of 
years and finally succeeded in ousting the government. There is great 
dissatisfaction with the existing governments in Russia and in Mexico 
and (as far as one can gather from public information) in other countries, 
so that one would not be surprised to see some more civil wars. What 
is to be said about all such revolutions or civil wars from the viewpoint 
of Christian principles? Is there anything certain by which we may be 
guided as to the moral rectitude or sinfulness of these movements 
against the legally established government? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: It is certainly true what the present Holy Father 
said in his Homily at the Mass on Easter Sunday (Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXXI, 145) that the vast majority of mankind wants peace and 
values a peaceful life above all other goods of this earth. There 
is no doubt that the present great unrest in so many countries is 
largely due to the wholesale apostasy from Christian principles— 
and, still worse, from the very fundamentals of all religion. The 
apostates from Christianity and from the Jewish religion have 
abandoned the very idea of God as the Maker and Ruler of the 
universe, and thereby every solid foundation of the principles of 
right and wrong. They are in far greater spiritual misery than 
the heathens, who notwithstanding their many errors in matters 
of religion have far better principles of right and wrong than the 
aforesaid apostates. 

There is much confusion about the ideas of government and 
the powers possessed by the supreme authority of an autonomous 
State, unless one accepts the teaching of the Christian religion. 
Jesus Himself lived under and obeyed the laws of His country. 
Rebellion was charged against Him by His enemies but they 
could not prove the charge, Jesus answering the charge by saying 
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that what He taught was known to all and in secret He taught 
nothing. St. Paul, the Apostle, is very emphatic in saying that 
all authority over others is from God, and without God’s ordinance 
there would be no authority. He furthermore says that he 
who resists the public authority resists the ordinance of God and 
purchases to himself damnation (Rom., xiii. 2). It is understood 
that, if the public authority is a minister of God for public order 
and the welfare of the subjects, the laws which the public author- 
ity makes may not be against God’s law (either the natural or the 
positive divine law); otherwise those laws have no binding force, 
for God has taught us that we must obey Him rather than minis- 
ters who either by error or by willful opposition to God command 
what is against God’s will. 

As to the form of government we need not say much, for there 
is no indication in the teaching of God as given us through Christ 
and His Church that He willed a monarchial form of govern- 
ment in preference to all other forms, and therefore it is generally 
taught by reliable men that the people may determine their own 
form of government. 

The question of our correspondent about a violent change of 
government is difficult to answer in the short space available in 
this Department. We can at most give a few fundamental prin- 
ciples. It is well known from history that civil wars are, as a 
rule, more bloody and savage than wars between different coun- 
tries. The tremendous seriousness of an internal war makes it 
clear that the gravest necessity only can justify an armed rebel- 
lion for the overthrow of the existing legitimate government. 
Practically it has to be certain that the government has become a 
public enemy of the majority of the people by the serious and 
systematic abuse of its power. It is not reasonable to contend 
that the government of any nation, much less of one in which the 
majority of the people believe in Christian principles, has author- 
ity to turn the country into a godless nation, such as the Com- 
munists want to establish. If there is no power of government 
except that which comes from God, it is self-evident that a govern- 
ment which attempts to oust God from the nation has ceased to 
be a lawful government, and has become the public enemy of the 
particular nation and the rest of mankind. If the people have the 
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means to shake off the yoke of such public enemies, even if it 
has to be done by bloody revolution as the last resort, they are 
surely within their rights. 

In his Encyclical to the Archbishops and Bishops of Mexico, 
March 28, 1937 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIX, 189-199), the late Holy 
Father Pope Pius XI, of sacred memory, touches on the question 
of armed revolt against a government that is bent on ousting God 
from the nation. The Holy Father is not anxious to counsel 
violent resistance to the existing government. Hedoes admit that 
there may be circumstances in which armed resistance against a 
government which has become the ruination of its citizens is justi- 
fied. He says, however, that such affairs have nothing to do 
with the subject of ‘‘Catholic Action,’’ about which he is writing 
to the hierarchy. Catholic Action may teach what is right and 
wrong from the viewpoint of Christian morality, but it has noth- 
ing to do with political organizations; its members are not a 
political party. The promotion of Catholic knowledge of religion 
and active and zealous practice of the faith is what Catholic Ac- 
tion should attend to. All through the Encyclical, it appears to 
us, the Holy Father seems to be convinced that, if the majority 
of the Catholic people of Mexico had been active and zealous in 
organized Catholic life and watched the dangers to their faith and 
worked to offset the increasing irreligion, things would not have 
come to the point where a handful of godless men got control of 
everything in public life and abused their power by tyrannizing 
the Catholic Church in Mexico. 


Validating Marriages without New Marriage Ceremony by the 
‘*Sanatio in Radice’”’ 


Question: When it is practically impossible to get invalidly married 
couples to renew their consent before an authorized priest and two wit- 
nesses, can all marriages be validated by the Ordinary, no matter what 
impediment caused the invalidity or whether they were married in the 
Church or by a Protestant minister or a justice of the peace? I under- 
stand, of course, that divorced people who marry again cannot get the 
benefit of the sanatio in radice. 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer: The rectifying of marriages with which the parish 
priests are concerned are, as a rule, marriages between Catholics 
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and non-Catholics contracted outside the Church and sometimes 
marriages of two Catholics outside the Church. Now and then 
there may be a question of validating a marriage that was con- 
tracted before an authorized priest, but in connection with which 
the parties failed either through ignorance or intentionally to 
make known an invalidating impediment. 

In the quinquennial faculties given to our bishops by the Holy 
Office there is one which authorizes them to grant a sanatio in 
radice for marriages attempted by Catholics before a civil magis- 
trate or a non-Catholic minister of religion where there was the 
impediment of mixed religion or disparity of cult. It is assumed 
that the marriage consent perseveres, and that the ordinary way 
of rectifying the marriage by dispensation of the impediment, the 
promises and renewal of consent before an authorized priest and 
two witnesses is practically impossible or inadvisable. The 
bishop cannot grant the sanatio in radice, and it is therefore use- 
less for the pastor or other priest to apply for it in these cases: 
(1) if the non-Catholic party is opposed to the baptism or to the 
Catholic education of the children of both sexes already born or to 
be born; (2) if the parties before the attempted marriage bound 
themselves by public or private agreement to the non-Catholic 
baptism or education of all or any of their children. Moreover, 
the Ordinary cannot grant the sanatio if there be another diri- 
ment impediment for which he has not received the power to 
dispense or grant a sanatio. 

The faculties given to our bishops by the Sacred Congregation 
of the Sacraments for the sanatio in radice authorize them to grant 
this favor for marriages invalidly contracted because of some im- 
pediment of ecclesiastical law of major or minor grade, except 
the impediments arising from the sacred order of the priesthood 
and from affinity in the direct line when the marriage has been 
consummated. The conditions under which they may make use 
of this faculty are that there is great inconvenience in requiring a 
renewal of consent from the party who is ignorant of the nullity of 
the marriage, and that the former marriage consent continues 
and there is no danger of divorce. The party who knows of the 
impediment is to be informed of the effect of the sanatio, and the 
usual entry is to be made in the baptismal and marriage records. 
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Though Canon 1138 states that the sanatio in radice can be 
granted even when both parties are ignorant of the invalidity of 
their marriage, the above-mentioned faculty of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Sacraments is given for cases in which one of the 
parties is ignorant of the impediment. From the wording of the 
faculty it is not certain that the Ordinary has power to grant the 
sanatio when both parties have knowledge of the impediment. 
Both parties are supposed to be Catholics, for the faculty given 
by the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments has nothing to do 
with mixed marriages and those wherein one is a Catholic and 
the other unbaptized; those impediments are subject exclusively 
to the Holy Office. 

Concerning the faculties of sanatio in radice granted by the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, it must be noted that 
authority to give the sanatio is granted for marriages contracted 
invalidly for reason of some diriment impediment of ecclesiastical 
law. The same Sacred Congregation has declared that the term 
“impediments of ecclesiastical law”’ is to be strictly interpreted to 
mean those impediments only which are called impediments in the 
Code of Canon Law, Canons 1067-1080 (March 10, 1937, to the 
Ordinary of the Diocese of Limburg; Periodica, June 15, 1937, p. 
347). Wherefore, marriages in which the consent is invalid be- 
cause of ignorance, or because of force or fear, or because of ex- 
cluding the essentials of marriage, or making a condition against 
the essence of marriage, or marriage of two Catholics outside the 
Church, cannot be validated by sanatio in radice by the faculties 
granted through the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments. 


Choir Duty in Religious Houses 


Question: Supposing that a Religious Order or Congregation has the 
obligation to recite the Divine Office in choir, how many persons are 
necessary to fulfill that obligation? In case all others are absent or busy 
with other work, will two or three Religious suffice to attend to the choir 


duty of the community? 
RELIGIOSUS. 


Answer: Canon 610 prescribes that in all Religious organiza- 
tions that have the obligation of the choir (the Code does not 
impose it but supposes the obligation, if any exists, to come from 
another source), the Divine Office must be recited in choir if at 
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least four Religious who are bound to choir duty are in the house 
and are not at the time lawfully impeded. The Code adds that, 
if the respective constitutions of a Religious organization so pre- 
scribe, even less than four are obliged to recite the Office in choir. 

Before the promulgation of the Code it was quite generally 
admitted that in the small communities, called residences in 
contradistinction to the conventus or domus formatz, there was no 
obligation of the choir in those Religious organizations which 
otherwise had that obligation. The Code of Canon Law pre- 
scribes generally that in all houses of Religious who have the 
obligation of the choir the Divine Office is to be said in choir, 
provided that there are at least four choir members present in the 
house and free to attend choir. The Code, furthermore, raises 
the precept of the constitutions to the importance of a papal law 
when it declares that, if the constitutions ordain that a smaller 
number than four is bound to the choir duty, the Code wants them 
bound. By the general law of Canon 610 the obligation of the 
choir is suspended for the time being if there are not at least four 
choir members present. Whether two or three have to say the 
Office in choir, will depend on the fact whether the constitutions 
oblige two or three to choir duty when the others are not there. 
The General Constitutions of the Order of Friars Minor do not 
impose a special obligation of choir duty in reference to the num- 
ber of choir members. Concerning residences or missions, n. 163 
of the same Constitution says: ‘In residences or missions where 
the obligation of the choir does not bind because of the insufficient 
number of Religious, we exhort the Fathers to strive, in so far as 
possible, to recite the canonical hours in choir with religious 
fervor.” 


Concerning the Tradition of the Instruments in the Conferring 
of Major Orders 


Question: If through mistake the chalice and paten which are to be 
touched when the ordaining bishop hands them to the candidates for 
the subdiaconate and for the priesthood are not consecrated, is the ordi- 
nation valid? 

THEOLOGUS 


Answer: John the Deacon, biographer of Pope St. Gregory I, 
writing about the year 872 says that at Rome it is the custom to 
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hand the subdeacons the chalice which the bishop has been using 
to offer up the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass (cfr. Thalhofer-Eisen- 
hofer, ‘“Handbuch der katholischen Liturgik,” II, p. 420). The 
tradition of the chalice and paten to the newly ordained priests 
with the prayer accompanying the tradition, is contained in the 
Ordo Romanus vulgatus, a collection of Roman liturgical matters 
compiled in the tenth century and widely circulated in the Church 
at that time. When the dogmatists began to inquire what was 
essential and what was liturgical embeilishment in the ordination 
rites, considerable controversy developed concerning some of 
the sacred rites and their importance. The question with which 
we are here concerned, whether the chalice and paten must neces- 
sarily be consecrated and whether an unconsecrated chalice and 
paten used in the ordination rite of subdeacons and priests makes 
the ordination invalid, is not answered the same way by all 
authors who deal with this point. 

In passing we note that the handing over of the instruments is 
considered probably necessary for the validity of the orders, so 
that if it were omitted, the ordination would have to be repeated 
conditionally. As to the consecration of the chalice and paten, 
most theologians, according to Gasparri (‘‘De Sacra Ordina- 
tione,” n. 1034), require for validity consecrated chaliceand paten, 
inferring that the use of non-consecrated instruments is the same 
as not using any instruments at all. Nevertheless, there is no 
positive law either in the Pontificale Romanum (which contains 
the rules for ordinations) or in any other official text of law. For 
this reason Many (“De Sacra Ordinatione,” n. 263) and other 
authors say that it is indeed illicit to use an unconsecrated chalice 
and paten, but that their use does not render the ordination in- 
valid. 

Recently the question proposed by our correspondent became 
practical when it happened that in an ordination of a subdeacon 
and a priest an unconsecrated chalice and paten were employed, 
and the mistake was not discovered until some time after the 
ordination. The ordaining bishop, therefore, requested a deci- 
sion from the Holy See on the matter. The Sacred Congregation 
of the Holy Office discussed the question in a general meeting 
and answered the bishop that the two men ordained should not 
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worry over the matter (Oratores acquiescant; Rescript to the 
bishop is dated January 28, 1937). From this decision the 
Periodica (April 15, 1937, p. 184) draws the conclusion that the 
doubt about the validity of the ordination with an unconse- 
crated chalice and paten is settled to the effect that the ordination 
is valid. It is evident, however, that the ancient rule introduced 
by custom to use a consecrated chalice and paten is not abolished; 
it is still required for a licit ordination. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Homiletic Bart 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of @ctober 


The Sacrament of Marriage (Continued) 
By CLEMENT H. Crock 


Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Economic Aspect—the Object of Marriage 
“Increase and multiply, and fill the earth and subdue it’’ (Gen., i. 28). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The greatest obstacle to marriage to-day is raised by the economic 

situation. 

(2) The State, as well as the Church, is vitally interested in finding a 
solution for present economic conditions. 

(3) Meanwhile, young people need to prepare themselves all the more 
thoroughly for married life. 

(4) State should provide assistance when misfortunes occur. 

(5) Inspiration supplied by Catholic Action, 


On December 31, 1930, Pope Pius XI, of happy memory, gave to the 
world his famous Encyclical on Christian Marriage. In this Encyclical, 
amongst other things, the Holy Father reaffirms ‘that the sacred 
partnership of true marriage is constituted both by the will of God and 
the will of man; from God comes the very institution of marriage, the 
ends for which it was instituted, the laws that govern it, the blessings 
that flow from it, while man, through generous surrender of his own 
person, one to another for the whole span of life, becomes, with the help 
and coéperation of God, the author of each particular marriage, with the 
duties and blessings annexed thereto from divine institution.”” Then 
he continues by saying: ‘‘Among the blessings of marriage the child 
holds the first place.” 

Now, my friends, there are many noble souls who are desirous of 
heeding the admonition of the Creator, saying: ‘‘Increase and mul- 
tiply, and fill the earth and subdue it” (Gen., i. 28). But they are pre- 
vented from entering holy wedlock, or from fulfilling properly the pri- 
mary object for which marriage was instituted (namely, the begetting 
of children), by many obstacles beyond their control. And of all the 
obstacles confronting young men and women to-day the greatest is the 
economic difficulty—that of securing financial support for the family. 
Let us devote our allotted time to this phase of marriage to-day. 
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(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


The difficulty with many young people to-day is that they would like 
to begin their married life where their parents left off. They would 
like to enjoy not only the ordinary comforts of home life from the very 
beginning, but they would also like to be provided with all the luxuries 
of life. It is wrong to postpone marriage or to thwart the primary 
purpose of marriage afterwards for the mere enjoyment of the luxuries 
of life. 

On the other hand, we must admit that the uncertainty of providing 
even the bare necessaries of life is a grave obstacle preventing numerous 
young people from contracting marriage. This grave obstacle prevents 
many people from marrying, or forces them to postpone unduly such 
marriages, which would otherwise seem certain of becoming happy and 
successful marriages. Others again are restricted in their liberty of 
choice in the selection of a partner for life upon which happiness in 
marriage must be largely predicated. Many others who do contract 
marriage under such handicaps find it almost impossible to comply with 
the obligations which a natural and Christian marriage impose. There- 
fore, what should be a merely incidental inconvenience becomes a 
question of primary importance for untold millions of young men and 
women who are contemplating marriage in this day and age. 


The Christian Answer 


What is our answer to this grave and perplexing problem? First of 
all, we must remember that marriage is not only important for all 
these worthy individuals, but it is also of vital importance to society. 
The prosperity of the State and the temporal happiness of its citizens 
go hand in hand. The former cannot remain safe and sound where the 
foundation on which it is established is weakened. Therefore, in order 
to preserve the social order and the moral order of society, the economic 
problem of those who constitute the fountain-head from which the 
State and Church draw their life, becomes at once a question of the 
first magnitude for both. But since the sphere of the Church’s activity 
is principally spiritual, and the sphere of the State is mainly material, it 
becomes the duty, says Pope Pius XI, “‘that in the State such economic 
and social methods should be set up as will enable every head of a 
family to earn as much as, according to his station in life, is necessary 
for himself, his wife, and for the rearing of his children, for ‘the laborer 
is worthy of his hire.’ To deny this or to make light of what is equitable 
is a grave injustice and is placed among the greatest sins by Holy 
Writ; nor is it lawful to fix such a scanty wage as will be insufficient for 
the upkeep of the family in the circumstances in which it is placed.”’ 
On this point, like many others in relation to marriage, our non- 
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Catholic scholars and leaders agree with us. After an exhaustive 
study of the present-day problems related to marriage, the Federal 
Council of Churches of America also published its findings a few years 
ago. Poverty being “‘an enforced plane of living below the standard of 
health and work efficiency,” this report states that “‘marriages are fre- 
quently made unhappy or fall by the wayside short of successful ac- 
complishment because of poverty or financial mismanagement. In- 
sufficient income is likely to bring unendurable strain upon husband and 
wife, and upon children also as they grow older. Its roots lie deep in 
the social order and ramify in all directions—low wages, unemploy- 
ment, accidents, improvidence, sickness, death, feeblemindedness, vice, 
lack of training for life and work.”’ 


Mismanagement and Lack of Training 


This report suggests another thought that is often overlooked by 
many young people. Mention is made of “financial mismanagement 
and lack of training for life and work.’’ All our economic ills cannot 
be entirely blamed upon society and State. Every man or woman who 
hopes to succeed in the business or social world must thoroughly prepare 
himself or herself for that particular field of work. But as to marriage, 
the most important venture of their lives, too many people give little 
or no thought to the proper preparation for the management of a home 
after marriage. Infatuated with love, they grow oblivious of the future 
after marriage, and dream of nothing else but one continuous honey- 
moon ever afterwards. Hence, continues the report of the Federal 
Council of Churches, “‘the home is possibly as frequently unsettled by 
preventable financial difficulties, such as mismanagement or the ex- 
travagance of husband or wife. These are ills largely preventable by 
educational methods and by a clearer understanding of financial rela- 
tionships and responsibilities before marriage.’’ Hence, continues the 
Holy Father, in his Encyclical: ‘“‘Care must be taken that the parties 
themselves for a considerable time before entering upon married life 
should strive to dispose of or at least to diminish the material obstacles 
in their way.”’ This is a grave obligation young people owe not only 
to themselves, but also to society and State, lest they become public 
charges later on in married life. 


Provision for Unfortunates after Marriage 


However, having conscientiously prepared for marriage, young people 
should have this assurance from society, that in case of unforeseen mis- 
fortune and sickness, or if obstacles beyond their control should arise 
in the future that would militate against the primary object of 
marriage, the community will come to their aid. That is the purpose 
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of our extensive annual community fund drives in many of our larger 
cities all over the country. And if the demand upon the community 
is too great, then the State or Government must help. For, says Pope 
Pius XI: ‘If, however, private resources do not suffice, it is the duty of 
the public authority to supply for the insufficient forces of individual 
effort; particularly in a matter which is of such importance to the 
common weal, touching as it does the maintenance of the family and 
married people.” To neglect this grave duty is to prepare for the 
disintegration of government and society itself. For, ‘if families, par- 
ticularly those in which there are many children, have not suitable 
dwellings; if the husband cannot find employment and means of liveli- 
hood; if the necessaries of life cannot be purchased except at exorbitant 
prices; if even the mother of the family, to the great harm of the home, 
is compelled to go forth and seek a living by her own labor; if she too, 
in the ordinary or even extraordinary labors of childbirth, is deprived 
of proper food, medicine, and the assistance of a skilled physician, it is 
patent to all to what an extent married people may lose heart, and how 
home life and the observance of God’s commands are rendered difficult 
for them; indeed, how great a peril can arise to public security and to 
the welfare and very life of civil society itself when such men are re- 
duced to that condition of desperation and see an advantage from the 
upheaval of the State and of established order. Wherefore, those who 
have care of the State and of the common good cannot neglect the needs 
of married people and their families, without bringing great harm upon 
the State and on the common welfare.”’ 


Many Helps Provided 


Realizing this grave obligation towards the security of family life, 
most Christian nations have in recent years made sincere attempts to 
alleviate the distress of the poor and the needy. Everywhere we hear of 
such noble enterprises as housing projects in larger cities and commu- 
nities, clearance of slums and unsanitary conditions, old age insurance, 
unemployment insurance, child welfare agencies, medical aid to families 
through group insurance or guilds, andsoon. All these noble endeavors 
should stimulate and encourage those who contemplate marriage, and 
hopefully enter into that sacred contract with the thought of fulfilling 
the primary object for which the Creator established the family, the 
first unit of society—‘‘to increase and multiply, and fill the earth and 
subdue it’? (Gen., i. 28). 


The Catholic Church Shows the Way 


As Catholics, we are happy to state that our leaders have been in the 
forefront in every such endeavor to promote the happiness and welfare 
of true Christian family life. When, a few years ago, our Holy Father, 
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Pope Pius XI, sounded the clarion call to the Christian world for Catholic 
Action, it was a call to action against the social evils of to-day. The 
meaning of “Catholic Action,” he himself explains, ‘‘consists not merely 
in the pursuit of personal Christian perfection, which is however before 
all others its first and greatest end, but it also consists in a true apostolate 
in which Catholics of every social class participate, coming thus to be 
united in thought and action around those centers of sound doctrine and 
multiple social activity, legitimately constituted and, as a result, aided 
and sustained by the authority of the bishops.”’ Therefore, since mar- 
riage is of basic importance for both social life in general and for the 
personal lives of the vast majority of mankind in particular, the first 
aim of Catholic Action should be, and is, the elimination of all obstacles 
to normal marriage. 


Under the guidance of our capable leaders, the Catholic Church in 
this country alone is directing the management of three-fourths of all 
the privately owned hospitals and orphanages of the nation. With more 
than 150,000 Religious—men and woman—devoted entirely to the 
administration of her institutions, aiding the sick and the poor in her 
hospitals, providing homes for the aged, orphanages for the homeless, 
homes for the unfortunates, and schools for her children. In addition, 
her Catholic Maternity Guilds and other similar agencies are rapidly 
being organized in order to counteract such evils as birth control, con- 
traception, divorce, and every other evil that militates against the 
primary object for which marriage was instituted by God. In word 
and in deed, the Catholic Church is leading the way to make family 
life secure from childhood to old age. And she will so continue to 
strive for the betterment of social life until, in the words of the Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, “‘no difficulty can arise that justifies the putting 
aside of the law of God, which forbids all acts intrinsically evil.’’ There- 
fore, addressing all the bishops of the world, the Holy Father concludes 
by saying: ‘Venerable Brethren, give yourselves wholly to this, that 
through yourselves and through the priests subject to you and, more- 
over, through the laity carefully chosen and welded together into a 
power of the hierarchical apostolate, you may by every fitting means 
oppose error by truth, vice by the excellent dignity of chastity, the 
slavery of covetousness by the liberty of the sons of God, that disas- 
trous ease in obtaining divorce by an enduring love in the bond of mar- 
riage and by the inviolate pledge of fidelity given even unto death.” 
This, my friends, is our contribution towards eliminating the economic 
ills disturbing the minds of those who contemplate marriage. And our 
efforts will continue until every man and woman can securely look for- 
ward to holy wedlock, and without undue solicitude comply with the 
command of the Lord: “Increase and multiply, and fill the earth and 
subdue it’”’ (Gen., i. 28). Amen. 
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Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Individual Aspect—Properties of Marriage: Unity and 
Indissolubility 


“For this cause a man shall leave his father and mother; and shall cleave 
to his wife. And they two shall be in one flesh. What therefore God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder’’ (Mark, x. 7-9). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) No individual can modify the essential properties of marriage. 
(2) Monogamy best for individual and society. 
(3) Christ abolished polygamy and restored marriage to pristine dignity. 
(4) The Gospel teaching on divorce. 
(5) Importance of knowing true doctrine of Christ. 


Everybody is free to marry who desires it. Nobody is obliged to 
marry. Butonce the choice is made to marry, the parties to the contract 
at once lose their own individuality. The two lives are merged into one; 
their life’s interests are thenceforth merged; they enjoy certain rights 
and privileges; they assume certain definite obligations towards one 
another and towards society. ‘“‘Although a man comes of age at 21, 
he really becomes a citizen when he is married. And when his first 
child is born, he enters into relationship with a social order which is 
universal and eternal.’’ For that reason Pope Pius XI, in his Encyclical 
on Christian Marriage, declares that ‘‘matrimony is of its very nature a 
divine institution, into which however the human will enters and per- 
forms an important part. An individual man and woman entering into 
the marriage contract do so by a free act of the will. But this freedom 
applies only to the decision of the parties to enter the state of matrimony 
or to make choice of a particular partner. The freedom of the will does 
not apply, once the contract has been completed, to permitting any 
change in its character or conditions, because the nature of matrimony 
is entirely independent of the free will of man so that, if one has once 
contracted matrimony, he is thereby subject to its divinely made laws 
and its essential properties.” 

To-day we wish to direct your attention to these properties of mar- 
riage, which are unity and indissolubility. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


When God ratified the marriage of Adam and Eve in paradise, it 
became an irrevocable contract between one man and one woman. The 
prevailing custom ever since has been similar to this, namely, monoga- 
mous marriages—that is, a marriage between one man and one 
woman. Polygamy or polyandry (that is, a plurality of wives or hus- 
bands) has always been the exception and never the rule. God took 
only one rib from Adam and created only one woman. Had He in- 
tended Adam to have more wives, God might have taken several ribs. 
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The same principle of unity is also implied in the words of Genesis, 
where Adam took Eve for his wife, saying: ‘‘Wherefore, a man shall 
leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife (not wives), aud 
they shall be ‘wo (not three or more) in one flesh’ (Gen., ii. 24). Adam 
and Eve had no father or mother to leave. Consequently, Adam’s 
words were prophetical, spoken in behalf of his children and all future 
generations. 


Monogamy Best for Individual and Society 


There can be only one king and one queen in any peaceful and well- 
ordered kingdom. So also, there can be no peaceful or well-ordered 
home with two or more wives claiming the undivided love and affection 
of one man, or vice versa. Even the most uncivilized and pagan nations 
and tribes in the history of mankind have accepted this as a fundamental 
principle for the stability of marriage. Wherever, for example, po- 
lygamy was or is practised, one woman invariably held first place and took 
precedence over all others. Professor Howard of Chicago, a recognized 
authority on these questions of ancient matrimonial customs and 
practices, affirms this in his ““History of Matrimonial Institutions.” 

This principle of unity was highly respected by the people of Israel 
in patriarchial times. We are quite familiar with the story of Isaac 
and Rebecca, and of Jacob and Rachael. Under the earlier Law of 
Moses it was quite the same, as we learn from the marriages of Ruth and 
Booz, of Sara and Tobias. God confirmed these unions and blessed 
them. But as centuries wore on, before the coming of the Redeemer, 
the human race was groping in darkness. Whole nations, at times, 
wandered far from the Commandments of God. Frequent wars be- 
tween tribes and nations followed, decimating the males of these warring 
nations and tribes. Hence, on account of the hardness of their hearts, 
and in order to preserve the Jewish race from total extinction, at least 
until the coming of the Promised Redeemer, God permitted polygamy 
for a time. This God could permit temporarily without violating the 
natural law or the primary object of marriage, namely, the begetting of 
children. For the original command to Adam and Eve was: “In- 
crease and multiply, and fill the earth” (Gen., i. 27, 28). 


Evils of Polygamy 


But once the flood-gates of evil were opened, abuses followed in 
quick succession. Womanhood was degraded. Man looked upon 
woman as an inferior being. Some leaders went so far as to question 
whether a woman had even a human soul like man. Men began to put 
away their wives under the slightest pretense. Divorce and remarriage 
became so common that women were accustomed to reckon time, not 
by the month or year, but by the number of husbands they had had. 
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Thus, like a giant beast let loose from its bonds, man became the slave 
of his own depraved passions with their corrupt whims and caprices. 


Christ Restores Pristine Dignity to Marriage 


This, my friends, was the sad state of affairs in family life when Christ 
was born into this world. But soon after He entered upon His public 
life, Christ made it clear that He came to restore order, and this included 
the restoration of marriage to its original state and dignity, as God the 
Father had instituted it in Paradise. In His Sermon on the Mount, 
Jesus assured His attentive listeners, saying: “I am not come to de- 
stroy, but to fulfill.” A little later He continued: “You have heard that 
it was said of them of old: ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery.’ But I 
say to you, that whosoever shall look on a woman to lust after her, hath 
already committed adultery with her in his heart. And it has been 
said: ‘Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give her a bill of 
divorce.’ But I say to you, that whosoever shall put away his wife, 
excepting the cause of fornication, maketh her to commit adultery: 
and he that shall marry her that is put away, committeth adultery” 
(Math., v. 27 sqq.). 

These were, indeed, severe words to those Jews who were accustomed 
to loose morals. They remembered these words well. They knew of 
the presence of Jesus and Mary at the wedding of Cana and what trans- 
pired there. Therefore, the Pharisees were eager to embarrass this new 
Prophet by proving to the people that His doctrine was at variance with 
the Law of Moses. So, in the presence of a large crowd they approached 
Jesus one day with seemingly a very simple question, saying: “Is it 
lawful for a man to put away his wife for every cause?”” Jesus immedi- 
ately perceived the guile upon their lips and the hypocrisy in their 
hearts. Accordingly, He answered them with the words of Sacred 
Scripture by quoting Genesis, which they knew very well. ‘Who 
answering, said to them: ‘Have ye not read that He who made man from 
the beginning, made them male and female? And He said: For this 
cause shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, 
and they two shall be in one flesh. Therefore, now they are not two, 
but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder.’ To this the Pharisees replied: ‘Why then did Moses com- 
mand to give a bill of divorce, and to put away?’ He saith to them: 
‘Because Moses by reason of the hardness of your heart permitted you 
to put away your wives; but from the beginning it was not so. And 
I say to you that whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be for 
fornication, and shall marry another, committeth adultery; and he that 
shall marry her that is put away, committeth adultery’ ”’ (Matt., xix. 3 
sqq.). 

After this startling statement, Christ with His disciples left the 
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Pharisees and retired into the house. But these words were so unusual 
that even the Apostles were surprised. Hence, St. Mark says (x. 10): 
“‘And in the house again, His disciples asked Him concerning the same 
things. And He saith to them: ‘Whosoever shall put away his wife 
and marry another, committeth adultery against her. And if the wife 
shall put away her husband, and be married to another, she committeth 
adultery.’’’ Here, then, was the final instruction to His Apostles on 
Christ’s future doctrine on marriage and divorce. And in this final 
instruction Jesus, who restored the dignity of marriage to its original 
position, made no further reference to any exception. 


Apostles and Successors Interpret Christ’s Law on Marriage 


St. Luke confirms the words of Christ, as recorded by St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, when He instructed his followers by saying: ‘‘Everyone 
that putteth away his wife, and marrieth another, committeth adultery; 
and he that marrieth her that is put away from her husband committeth 
adultery” (Luke, xvi. 18). And no less striking are the words of St. 
Paul to the Greeks of Corinth. Amongst these Greek converts, some 
had husbands or wives who were still tainted with the pagan looseness 
of morals in married life. Hence, St. Paul speaks to them plainly, 
saying: ‘For the woman that hath a husband whilst her husband liveth 
is bound to the law. But if her husband be dead, she is loosed from the 
law of her husband. Therefore, whilst her husband liveth she shall be 
called an adulteress, if she be with another man’’ (Rom., vii. 2-3; I 
Cor., vii. 39). And St. Paul found the Romans no better than the 
Greeks to whom he had preached. Divorce was of common occurrence 
also amongst them. ‘Therefore, he quotes to them again the words of 
Christ on divorce, as contained in the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
And later on, St. Chrysostom, commenting on both the words of St. 
Matthew and St. Paul, says: ‘‘He would commit adultery only because 
she that is put away remains the wife of him who dismissed her.”’ 


Important to Know True Doctrine of Christ 


Some might say: ‘‘Why does a preacher tell us all these things? We 
as Catholics know that God instituted marriage. We know that the 
Catholic Church does not tolerate divorce.’”” That may all be well and 
true, my friends, but does every neighbor near you believe the same as 
you do? It is true that there are many, not of our Faith, who still 
respect the sanctity and integrity of the marriage tie. But may not 
this be largely due to the example of their Catholic neighbors who 
scrupulously guard and uncompromisingly defend the divine institution 
of holy wedlock? On the other hand, you are also aware that there are 
many around you who think and act quite differently. And experience 
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teaches that not a few Catholics are affected by these evil influences. 
Like the pagans of old, these are guided by the spirit of lust and self- 
love in married life. They believe in so-called “temporary,” ‘com- 
panionate,” and ‘“‘trial marriages,” which are entered into by mutual 
agreement, and may be broken off at will like any other violable con- 
tract. These we must enlighten and admonish that they are living in 
crass concubinage. And to do so, we must ourselves be correctly in- 
formed. 

This knowledge also serves as a warning for every man and woman 
who contemplates marriage. From the many broken homes and shat- 
tered lives around us, we should recognize the tremendous obstacles in 
the way of truly Christian marriages in our day. All good Catholics 
and all sincere non-Catholics must unite their efforts to remove these 
obstacles. The correct doctrine of Christ should also serve as a warning 
to every individual of the inestimable importance of selecting the proper 
companion for married life. It is a momentous decision that deter- 
mines the weal or woe of both parties throughout life. When properly 
mated, by the arrangement of a wise Providence, man supplies what 
woman most needs, namely, love, support, and protection. And by the 
same wise Providence, woman gives to man the tender devotion, the 
solicitous and loyal companionship, which enables him to face coura- 
geously the vicissitudes of life. Yes, after this solemn pact has been 
ratified, the two must be prepared and determined to sink their two 
individual personalities into the formation of one harmonious person- 
ality, a personality far finer than either could have developed unassisted. 
The two must be prepared, so to speak, to pool their good qualities, and 
to eliminate their shortcomings gradually under the gentle influence of 
the other. The efforts which each makes to realize this common mutual 
ideal will serve as a fuel to keep constantly enkindled a mutual love and 
esteem which will grow deeper and finer when the passage of the years 
brings a conception of true values more fundamental than those which 
first attracted. For every human soul has qualities which, developed 
under favorable auspices, will inevitably attain to the sublime. 


Conclusion 


Yes, my friends, this is that sacred and inviolable contract entered 
into by man and wife and ratified by God in heaven which is to ac- 
complish all these exalted ideals through marriage. For the same 
reason does Cardinal Gibbons call ‘“‘marriage the most inviolable and 
irrevocable of all contracts that were ever formed. Every human 
compact,’’ he continues, ‘‘may be lawfully dissolved but this. Nations 
may be justified in abrogating treaties with each other; merchants 
may dissolve partnerships; brothers will eventually leave the paternal 
roof and, like Jacob and Esau, separate from one another. Friends, 
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like Abraham and Lot, may be obliged to part company. But by the 
law of God, the bond uniting husband and wife can be dissolved only 
by death. No earthly sword can sever the nuptial knot which the Lord 
has tied; for ‘what God hath joined together, let no man put asunder.’ ”’ 
Amen. 


Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost 


Moral Aspect—Laws and Regulations Governing Marriage 


“Let every soul be subject to higher powers; for there is no power but from 
God; and those that are, are ordained of God’ (Rom., xiii.1). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Church laws governing marriage. 
(2) Power of Church to legislate on marriage. 
(3) Authority of the State to determine civil effects. 
(4) Extent of ecclesiastical authority. 
(5) Disciplinary laws of the Church. 
(6) Wisdom of Church’s legislation. 


In our previous discourse we dwelt upon the properties of the mar- 
riage contract, namely, a sacred union between one man and one 
woman which no human power can sever. All this is implied in the 
promises before their pastor which bride and groom make when, with 
hand in hand, they pledge to take each other ‘“‘from this day forward, 
for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health, till 
death do them part.’’ Later in life when difficulties arise, some have 
attempted to sever this inviolable union through the channel of the 
divorce courts. ‘‘Why,” they argue, ‘make two young people un- 
happy for life, when after marriage they find that they are unsuited for 
life’s partnership?” 

Such an unfortunate situation in the lives of two individuals is most 
certainly deplorable, and evokes our sympathy. But St. Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Romans, gives the only possible solution, and that is, let 
the two separate from bed and board when marital differences cannot 
be adjusted. The contract itself, however, must for ever remain intact. 
For, as to the contract, says St. Thomas: ‘“‘“Matrimony was instituted 
mainly for the common good of humanity because of its principal object, 
which is the good of offspring, though it was instituted secondarily for 
the good of the contracting parties in so far as it is a remedy against 
concupiscence. Thus, in the laws of matrimony more attention is paid 
to what is beneficial for all, than what is beneficial for one.” To-day, 
therefore, we will consider the moral aspect, or the laws and regulations 
that govern the contract of marriage. 
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(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


Basis for Laws on Marriage 


Again, we must remind you of the words of Pope Pius XI in his 
famous Encyclical on Christian Marriage, admonishing us that ‘‘an 
individual man and woman entering into the marriage contract do so 
by a free act of the will. But this freedom applies only to the decision 
of the parties to enter the state of matrimony or to make choice of a 
particular partner. The freedom of the will does not apply, once the 
contract has been completed, to permitting any change in its character 
or conditions because the nature of matrimony is entirely independent 
of the free will of man so that if one has once contracted matrimony he 
is thereby subject to its divinely made laws and its essential proper- 
ties.” The common good is always superior to the individual good, 
provided natural or divine laws are not violated. This principle is rec- 
ognized even by civil governments. In times of a national crisis, the 
individual is sometimes forced to take up arms and give his life for the 
welfare of the nation at large. The same may be said of the subordina- 
tion of the individual in relation to human society, even though it works 
a hardship on a few. 


Benefits to Parties in Marriage 


On the other hand, all laws protecting the inviolable contract of 
marriage also frequently redound to the great benefit of the contracting 
parties. (1) First and foremost, it gives both parties to the marriage 
contract a feeling of security and a positive guarantee of that intimate 
fellowship of hearts and nature which is so essential for true and lasting 
love. (2) It serves as a strong bulwark against any temptations to in- 
fidelity from within and from without, should any be encountered; 
and dispels all anxious fear, lest the adversary, old age, should find one 
or the other abandoned. (3) It makes child-bearing more welcome 
for both, and the care and support of the children in adolescence more 
secure, since the wise direction of a good father and the tender care of a 
loving mother are necessarily united for the task before them. (4) And, 
as a consequence of these three, the State may feel secure in the future 
happiness and prosperity of its citizens. 


Who May Legislate? 


But who has the authority to legislate on the question and the prob- 
lems of marriage? There is so much confusion about the marriage 
question in the world to-day that many people find it hard to tell what is 
right and what is wrong, or what authority the Church or State has over 
marital matters. First of all, we must keep this in mind, namely, that 
all laws governing marriage are and must be based upon the natural 
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and divine laws. The Christian law is but the interpretation of the 
natural law. For God is the Author of both. And since marriage 
unites the bodies and souls of two individuals, the contract becomes 
both a material and a spiritual one. Again, God has established two 
legal powers for the purpose of regulating the lives and habits of man- 
kind. The civil authorities are ordained to look after the material 
welfare of their citizens, while the spiritual authorities are to look after 
the things that pertain to the moral habits and the spiritual welfare of 
mankind. And of both authorities St. Paul says: ‘‘Let every soul be 
subject to higher powers; for there is no power but from God; and 
those that are, are ordained of God” (Rom., xiii.1). 


The Authority of the State 


It is an historical fact that the Church has always recognized the right 
of the State to legislate in certain respects concerning marriage, on ac- 
count of its civil effects. She has recognized the natural law and the 
civil laws as governing all marriages of unbaptized persons, such as 
pagans and infidels. For baptized Christians of any Church, the 
State has the right and duty to safeguard by legislation only the material 
welfare, not the spiritual welfare, of the human family. This would 
include for Christians, for example, registration of marriages, the living 
conditions, the standard of the secular education of the children, mone- 
tary inheritance of wife and child, and so on. 


Ecclesiastical Authority 


But for baptized persons, since their marriage is essentially sacra- 
mental (the contract being inseparable from the Sacrament), it belongs 
wholly to the ecclesiastical authority to regulate and determine the con- 
tract as well as the Sacrament. It belongs also to that same authority 
to adjudicate all doubtful cases. For Catholics, this fact was officially 
restated before the whole world by Pope Leo XIII, in his Encyclical on 
Marriage (“Arcanum Divine,’ February 10, 1880), and reaffirmed by 
Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical on Christian Marriage (‘‘Casti Con- 
nubii,’’ December 31, 1930). Declaring that the contract and the 
Sacrament of Matrimony are one and the same, Pope Leo XIII con- 
tinues by saying: “Christ, therefore, having renewed marriage to such 
and so great excellence, commanded and entrusted all discipline bearing 
upon these matters to His Church. The Church always and everywhere 
has so used her power with reference to the marriages of Christians, that 
men have seen clearly how it belongs to her as of native right; not 
being made hers by any human grant, but given divinely to her by the 
will of her Founder. . . . Hence it is clear that among Christians every 
true marriage is, in itself and by itself, a Sacrament; and that nothing 
can be further from the truth than to say that the Sacrament is a certain 
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added ornament, or outward endowment, which can be separated and 
torn away from the contract at the caprice of man. Neither, therefore, 
by reasoning can it be shown, nor by any testimony of history be proved, 
that power over the marriages of Christians has ever lawfully been 
handed over to the rulers of the State.’’ These words clearly indicate 
that the Church derives her power to legislate in matrimonial affairs, 
not from the State, but directly from Christ, her Founder. She recog- 
nizes the State in all civil rights pertaining to marriage, and she de- 
mands from the State the recognition of her divine authority in all other 
matters pertaining to the moral phase of the same contract. 


How the Church Exercises Her Authority 


In the exercise of her authority, the Church acts merely as the official 
interpreter of the natural and divine laws. Christ gave her the com- 
mand: “‘Go and preach the Gospel to every creature.’’ She cannot, 
however, alter or repeal either of these fundamental laws. For example, 
for 1500 years after Christ had restored the original contract of marriage 
to the high dignity given to it by God in Paradise, all Christians looked 
to the Church for guidance in defending and protecting that sacred 
bond as one that could be broken only by death. But there arose so- 
called Reformers in the sixteenth century, who, in the words of St. Peter, 
began again to wrest the words of Scripture from their context to their 
own destruction, to suit their own passions and baser desires. 

First we find King Henry VIII of England. Once he was known as 
the ‘‘Defender of the Faith” for writing a treatise in defense of the Seven 
Sacraments (of which Matrimony is one) against the teachings of 
Martin Luther. Unfortunately, however, he had no male issue from 
his saintly wife, Queen Catherine. Henry became infatuated with the 
lady-in-waiting, Anne Boleyn. Because Pope Clement VII, defending 
the natural and the divine law of God, could not and would not grant 
him a divorce from his lawful wife, Henry repudiated the Faith he had 
previously defended, set up his own religion, and precipitated the 
bloody persecutions that followed. King Henry had six wives before 
he died. 

Again, we find Napoleon I forsaking his devoted wife, Josephine, to 
marry Marie Louise of Austria. So certain was he of the fruitlessness 
of an appeal for divorce from Pope Pius VII that he did not even con- 
sult the authorities of the Church. His apostasy was also followed by 
a cruel persecution of the Church, during which even the Holy Father 
was thrown into prison. In Germany Martin Luther and his colleagues, 
Melanchthon and Bucer, permitted Landgrave Phillip of Hesse to have 
two wives simultaneously. But throughout her history, the Church 
sadly but honorably saw whole nations apostatize rather than prove 
disloyal to her sacred trust given to her by Christ. In the words of 
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Pope Pius VII to Napoleon I: ‘‘We cannot utter a judgment in opposi- 
tion to the rules of the Church, and we could not, without laying aside 
those rules, decree the invalidity of a union which, according to the 
Word of God, no human power can sunder.”’ 


Disciplinary Laws of the Church 


Every club and organization has its constitution and by-laws. The 
complete legal code governing the discipline of her members, is known 
as the Canon Law of the Church. Laws based upon the natural and 
divine laws are fundamental and unchangeable. There are others, 
however, known as disciplinary laws. These govern the solemnities to 
be observed in marriage, or define the qualifications of parties to be 
married. These disciplinary precepts are not so rigid as the funda- 
mental laws, and can be changed or dispensed with, if the Church sees 
fit to do so, owing to difference of time and place. The publication of 
the banns, for example, is such a regulation of the Church. Again, we 
find the same distinction in the laws which affect the validity or the 
legality of a marriage, and raise what we call impediments to marriage. 
The invalidating impediments—for example, close blood relationship, 
solemn vows, and Holy Orders—affect the validity of marriage. The 
hindering impediments, on the other hand, affect the legality. Among 
the latter are affinity, mixed religion, and soon. Only the Pope or the 
bishop delegated by him can dispense from impediments. The im- 
pediments affecting the Jegality of marriage are governed by the dis- 
ciplinary laws of the Church and are susceptible to change. Not so 
the diriment or invalidating impediments, which are governed by the 
divine natural or revealed law. 


Mixed Marriage 


One of the hindering impediments that causes the Church much worry 
is that of mixed religion, or mixed marriage. By this we mean a mar- 
riage between a Catholic and one that is not. A dispensation for such 
marriages can be obtained, but, according to the Code of Canon Law 
(Canon 1060), “‘if there is danger of perversion for the Catholic party 
or the offspring, such a marriage is forbidden also by divine law.”’ In 
that case, a hundred dispensations would not make such a marriage 
valid. 

This is no new doctrine. In order to preserve their faith, God com- 
manded the Jews, His chosen people, not to enter into any mixed mar- 
riages with the Gentiles. The Old Testament records the dire results 
of their disobedience. When Christ came to establish His Church, the 
distinction between Jew and Gentile ceased. But He applied the same 
law against mixed marriages to His Christian followers as of old. St. 
Paul, in his Epistle to the Corinthians (II Cor., vi. 14-16), was emphatic 
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on this point. Only with great reluctance, and as a last resort, does the 
Church grant a dispensation for such marriages. Pope after Pope, when 
granting bishops faculties to dispense, has again and again expressed 
his deepest regrets about such marriages. For example, Pope Benedict 
XIV declared: ‘We affirm, at the foot of the Crucifix, that we grant 
them solely that greater evils may be averted from our holy religion.” 
And again, in his “‘Instruction’”’ addressed to all the bishops of the 
Christian world, Pius IX wrote: ‘‘All know how the Catholic Church 
has always felt about these marriages between Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics, how she has always reprobated them because of the disgraceful 
communion in divine things, the peril of perversion to the Catholic 
party, and the defective training of the children.”’ 


Not Aimed at Non-Catholics 


This displeasure of the Church over marriages between Catholics 
and non-Catholics should give no offense to our non-Catholic friends. 
For it is to the benefit of all concerned that every person should, when 
possible, marry one of his own Faith. Even mixed marriages amongst 
Protestants work to the detriment of their own churches. St. Augus- 
tine, himself a product of a mixed marriage, exclaims: ‘“These miserable 
people, believing in Christ, have their food at home in common; but the 
table of Christ they cannot have in common. Must we not weep at 
so often seeing husband and wife vowing to each other in Christ to have 
their bodies faithfully united, while they rend the body of Christ through 
being attached to different communions? Great is the scandal, great 
the devil’s triumph, great the ruin of souls.” A little later we find St. 
Ambrose, the great scholar of his day, exclaim: “‘With the holy thou shalt 
be holy and with the perverse thou shalt be perverted! If this be true 
in other things, how much more in marriage! How can there be accord 
of charity where there is discord of faith? The first thing, therefore, to 
be sought in marriage is religion.” 


Wisdom of Church’s Legislation 


The wisdom of God and His Church is being more and more recog- 
nized to-day by thoughtful men and women of all creeds and no creed. 
One concession has brought a demand for a litany of other concessions 
in breaking down the sanctity of the most holy of all contracts. First 
the liberal minds, when speaking in behalf of divorce, mentioned only 
adultery. Now, more than thirty complaints are recognized, amongst 
which are cruelty, intemperance, desertion, prolonged absence, mental in- 
capacity, sentence to the penitentiary, incompatibility of temper, and 
“such other causes as the court, in its discretion, may deem sufficient.” 
In turn, says Bonald: ‘‘When the State destroys the family, the family 
avenges itself and ruins the State.’’ Longago, seeing the gradual break- 
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down of the sacredness of the marriage bond, Gladstone wrote to Sir 
Edward Russell, saying: ‘‘I have long thought that the battle of Christi- 
anity will have to be fought around the sacredness of marriage.’’ And he 
might have added that the preservation of both the family and the 
State will depend upon the successful outcome of that struggle. For 
“united we stand, divided we fall.’”’ And says St. Luke: “Every 
kingdom divided against itself shall be brought to desolation, and house 
upon house shall fall’’ (Luke, xi. 17). Therefore, when laws are made 
to protect the sanctity of marriage, they should be gratefully accepted 
and obeyed. For they are intended not to work a hardship on anyone, 
but to safeguard every individual who contemplates marriage. And 
where there is one unhappy marriage due to laws that govern and pro- 
tect the sacredness of this contract, there are untold others in which the 
couple are safeguarded in their marital happiness, and the community 
and nation in which they live share their happiness with them. Amen. 


Twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost 


Sacramental Aspect—Spiritual Blessings Accompanying 
Marriage 


“IT beseech you, therefore, to be united in the Lord, so that you may walk 
worthily in the vocation wherewith you are called.... This 1s a great 
sacrament” (Eph., iv. 1, v. 31). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Christ institutes marriage as Sacrament. 
(2) Church’s teaching on Sacrament. 
(3) Outward sign and ceremonies. 
(4) Inward grace. 
(5) The vocation of Marriage. 


A few years ago it was my good fortune to visit the little town of 
Cana of Galilee where Jesus worked His first public miracle. As I stood 
upon that hallowed spot, contemplating the events that had transpired 
there some nineteen hundred years ago, my thoughts wandered back 
to the little village of Nazareth, about six miles distant, where we had 
spent the previous night—Nazareth, the childhood home of Jesus, with 
Joseph and Mary watching over Him! What a holy group! Jesus, 
Mary, and Joseph! We know them as the Holy Family. Even in His 
infancy Jesus, in His omniscient wisdom, could see far into the future. 
He could visualize all the other families that are now, that have been, 
and that will be in time yet to come. And since He came, as He in- 
formed us later, to be the way, the truth and the life, Jesus could well 
point to His own pious family group as the model for all other families. 

Having selected for Himself such an exalted ideal of Christian family 
life, it does not surprise us that Jesus should select a marriage feast as 
the occasion for His first public miracle. And since Cana was only 
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about six miles distant from Nazareth, Jesus no doubt knew the young 
couple personally. They were in all probability poor, as are the in- 
habitants of Cana to-day. The very presence of Jesus and Mary in- 
dicates that the pious young couple was worthy of such distinguished 
guests. In fact, it is the common belief that it was at this marriage 
that Jesus blessed the bride and groom, and at this occasion raised 
matrimony to the dignity of a Sacrament. This sacramental aspect 
of Christian marriage shall claim our attention to-day. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


In tracing the history of the Seven Sacraments back through the 
centuries to the twilight of Christianity, we find the Sacrament of 
Matrimony always numbered as one of them. For us, all questions 
of doubt were eliminated when the Church, the official spokesman of 
Christ, declared it an article of faith (Council of Trent, Sess. XXIV, 
Canon 1). With Christ’s coming, as we pointed out in a previous dis- 
course, He restored the natural contract of marriage to all its pristine 
dignity, as God had instituted it in the Garden of Eden when He 
blessed the union between Adam and Eve. Once more woman was 
given her proper place of honor, when Jesus reconfirmed the words 
spoken by Adam, saying: ‘For this cause a man shall leave his father 
and mother and shall cleave to his wife. And they two shall be in one 
flesh.”” Then He adds further: ‘“What, therefore, God hath joined to- 
gether let no man put asunder” (Matt., xix. 6). After this St. Paul 
declares marriage a ‘‘holy thing.” He calls it a great sacrament. ‘This 
is a great sacrament,” he says: “but I speak in Christ and in the 
Church” (Eph., v. 31, 32). Therefore, having renewed the ancient 
character of marriage, Christ also provided the means of sustaining it, 
by adding to this original contract the graces and blessings of a Sacra- 
ment. In other words, He vivified the natural contract with super- 
natural, sacramental life. Just as God the Father had breathed into 
the first man and wife the life of the soul, so Jesus breathed into mar- 
riage the graces that make it a holy Sacrament. 

In the words of Pope Leo XIII, ‘‘Marriage is a Sacrament, because 
it is a holy sign which gives grace, showing forth an image of the mystical 
nuptials of Christ with the Church. But the form and image of these 
nuptials are shown precisely by the very bond of that close union in 
which man and woman are bound together in one; which bond is nothing 
else but the marriage itself. Hence, it is clear that among Christians 
every true marriage is, in itself and by itself, a Sacrament; and that 
nothing can be further from the truth than to say that the Sacrament is 
a certain added ornament, or outward endowment, which can be sepa- 
rated and torn away from the contract at the caprice of man. Neither, 
therefore, can it be shown by reason, nor by any testimony of history be 
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proved, that power over the marriages of Christians has ever lawfully 
been handed over to the rulers of the State. If, in this matter, the right 
of anyone else has ever been violated, no one can truly say that it has 
been violated by the Church.” 


The Sacrament Defined 


Matrimony under the New Law, therefore, is defined as a Sacrament 
instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ, which creates a holy and indis- 
soluble union between a man and woman, and gives them grace to love 
each other holily and bring up their children as Christians. In other 
words, what the Sacrament of Holy Orders does to perpetuate the 
ministers of the Church, the Sacrament of Matrimony does to perpetuate 
the faithful. Through Holy Orders Jesus Christ, in the Eucharist, is 
kept present upon this earth; through the Sacrament of Matrimony the 
faithful come into this world to receive and adore Him. 


Only after Christ elevated the marriage contract to the dignity of a 
Sacrament, do we find evidence of the deep spiritual signification at- 
tached to that sacred union. In this holy Sacrament, St. Paul com- 
pares the union between husband and wife to the union between Christ 
and His Spouse, the Church. ‘‘Husbands,’’ he says, “love your wives, 
as Christ also loved the Church, and delivered Himself up for it, that 
He might sanctify it’’ (Eph., v. 25, 26). What an exalted comparison! 
Divine Love united to love! Oh, if we could only understand what this 
union between Christ and His Church really means, then we could also 
better understand the union of two loves in holy wedlock! Christ, the 
eternal Son of God, coming into this world, wedded His divinity to our 
humanity. He took to Himself our humanity in order that we might 
participate in His divinity. From this sublime union we have the In- 
carnation, through the Incarnation the Redemption, and through the 
Redemption the graces that come to us. This complete and super- 
natural union between Christ and His Spouse, the Church, is called His 
mystical union. And St. Paul compares that sacred union which unites 
husband and wife to this mystical union of Christ with His Church. 


Once we understand the meaning of this mystical union, then we can 
also better understand what Pope Pius XI wished to convey in his mem- 
orable Encyclical on Christian Marriage when he says: ‘““‘By Matrimony, 
therefore, the souls of the contracting parties are joined and knit to- 
gether more directly and more intimately than are their bodies, and that 
not by any passing affection of sense or spirit, but by a deliberate and 
firm act of the will; and from this union of souls by God’s decree a 
sacred and inviolable bond arises.” That is why we sometimes speak of 
the union between husband and wife as a soul-union. Like soft wax, 
their entire beings are blended into one. 
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Outward Sign and Ceremonies of Sacrament 


Besides this mystical union of the two, another union is formed. It is 
a union with God Himself. That is why the Church surrounds the 
nuptials with sacred rites and ceremonies, why she reserves for the re- 
cipients her most solemn blessings, and blends the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony with the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. How different from any- 
thing the world can offer on your wedding day! If only our good 
people could fully understand all that transpires when two pious Catho- 
lics get married, they would then be content with nothing less than the 
full liturgical rite. Beginning with a worthy Confession, they place 
themselves in the state of grace, which is always necessary for the recep- 
tion of a Sacrament of the living, like that of Matrimony. Then, on the 
morning of the wedding day, accompanied by two witnesses, they enter 
the church. The sanctuary gates are thrown wide open to receive them. 
They enter the Holy of Holies, otherwise reserved only for clerics and 
those in Holy Orders. Here before the altar, in the presence of their 
Eucharistic Lord and their pastor, they promise, with hand in hand, to 
take each other ‘“‘from this day forward, for better, for worse, for richer, 
for poorer, in sickness and in health, till death do them part.”’ Their 
pastor then proceeds to bless them, saying: “I, therefore, join you to- 
gether in holy Matrimony, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” After this the wedding ring is blessed. 
The husband, placing the ring on the bride’s finger, says: ““With this 
ring I thee wed, and I plight unto thee my troth.’’ In other words, in 
the presence of their God and His representative, their pastor, they 
promise that neither one will henceforth entertain any thought or desire 
for anyone or anything contrary to their holy vow. The ring is the 
symbol of that pledge. Surely, we have here a true act of absolute 
fidelity, a bond so intimate that it verily represents the union that exists 
between Christ and His Church. 

Thrice the bridal pair enter the sanctuary. Only on one other occa- 
sion does the Church interrupt the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass between 
the Consecration and Communion. That is on the day she confers 
Holy Orders upon her newly ordained priests. But on your wedding 
day she again makes an exception and invites the bride and groom before 
the altar upon which the Eucharistic Lord now visibly reposes. With 
outstretched arms and in the name of the Church, the pastor begs the 
Lord to bestow upon the two all those graces that they may need to 
carry out faithfully those promises in their future wedded life. And the 
consummation of all comes with the reception of Holy Communion. 
It is then that the two form a trinity in union with their Eucharistic 
Lord. Whata spectacle! God, husband and wife united so intimately 
on their wedding day! No wonder Tertullian could cry out: ‘“‘How can 
we describe the happiness of those marriages which the Church ratifies, 
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the sacrifice strengthens, the blessing seals, the Angels publish, the 
Heavenly Father propitiously beholds?”’ 


Inward Grace of the Sacrament 


But such is only the outward form or the ceremonies of this beautiful 
Sacrament. And while they are very impressive, these ceremonies sig- 
nify more than the eye can see. They signify also inward grace, the 
very purpose for which the Sacrament of Matrimony was instituted. 
St. Paul calls it a “holy thing, a great mystery.”” The mystery lies in 
the graces bestowed upon those who receive the Sacrament worthily. It 
gives an increase of sanctifying grace; it grants all the graces necessary 
to fulfill the obligations connected with a holy vocation. We call these 
special graces the seeds of grace, which are given not only for the day of 
the wedding, but perdure and operate throughout married life when 
special assistance from above is required. Like seeds, they give those 
who receive them the right to expect fruit in due season when needed. 
And the better the preparation for the day of marriage, the more also 
will these seeds of grace abound. 


To understand the meaning of these graces, we need but to look around 
us in everyday life. While rancor, mistrust, disloyalty and infidelity 
may disturb the married lives of many, these graces of the Sacrament 
aid others in the preservation of conjugal fidelity, confidence, peace, and 
contentment in their homes. Daily, the latter can say in the words of 
the Iron Chancellor, Bismarck: ‘“‘God knows that, since I married you, 
there are only two that I loved: God and you.” While some may 
thwart the primary purpose of marriage, namely, that of parenthood, 
or neglect their duties of providing for their children and educating them 
by word and example, the graces of the Sacrament aid others to accept 
with joy the responsibilities of parenthood, and look upon the blessing 
of children as their greatest trust from God. With these, 


A partnership with God is parenthood. 

What strength, what purity, what self-control, 
What love, what wisdom should belong to those 
Who help God fashion an immortal soul! 


For such marriage is not a source of their own condemnation, but a 
means for their own sanctification. What a contrast between those who 
do not receive the blessings of God in marriage, and those who receive 
the Sacrament of Matrimony worthily! For the latter it truly becomes 
a Sacrament of love. The graces accompanying the latter enables them 
to say to one another daily: 
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Dear one, you gave me all your heart; 
I gave you all of mine; 

And, as the fleeing seasons went, 

We daily took Love’s Sacrament, 
Which God has made divine. 


Conclusion 


Beautiful and holy, indeed, is the moment when bride and groom, 
filled with love and reverence for each other, kneel before the altar of 
God to plight their troth; when fortified with the many graces of the 
Sacrament, these young hearts can joyfully and with confidence look into 
the future with their two young lives joined into a sweet and holy 
unity; when they take each other as husband and wife, “‘to have and to 
hold from this day forward, for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, 
in sickness and in health, until death do them part.’’ For such it be- 
comes a consecration of love, a soul-union that mirrors forth that in- 
timate and heavenly union between Christ and His Spouse, the Church. 
Imbued with such noble motives, and fortified with these sacramental 
graces, bride and groom may hopefully embark upon the sea of matri- 
mony, confident that theirs is a vocation in which according to the young 
Tobias, addressing God: ‘“Thy name may be blessed for ever and ever. 
For we are the children of saints, and we must not be joined together like 
heathens that know not God”’ (Tob., viii. 5). Amen. 








Roman Documents 


Address by the Holy Father to the Seminarians of Rome 


On June 24 the professors and students of the various ecclesias- 
tical colleges and seminaries in Rome gathered at the Vatican 
to greet the Holy Father. Rejoicing exceedingly at the sight of 
these young men gathered from all countries, who were preparing 
themselves to receive the priesthood of Christ and to use its sav- 
ing powers for the benefit of the souls of men, the Vicar of Christ 
addressed the seminarians with words that came from the loving 
heart of the Great Father of Christendom. He said the priest 
must be the light of the world, and the light not only shines but 
warms as well. By the rays of the light is symbolized the knowl- 
edge that the priest should have; by the warmth the love of God 
which must fill the heart of the priest if he is to inflame others 
with the love for God. The Holy Father exhorted the students 
to zealous study of philosophy and sacred theology, together 
with the other disciplines of the seminary curriculum, in order 
that they may be properly equipped to teach the truth and com- 
bat error. Moreover, they must be prepared to be leaders on 
the way of the cross of the Saviour, which all disciples of Christ 
are asked to walk. Only when the priest is filled with the spirit 
of love of God and sacrifice, can he enthuse others to similar 
sacrifice for the sake of Him who so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son to the world for a Redeemer. Let priests 
leave political party strife to others; let them do all in their power 
to help souls and assist the children of the Church to live as 
Christ and the Church have taught them, and let them work to 
bring others who are not of the fold to Christ the Shepherd of 
souls (Sermon of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXXI, 245). 


Instruction on a More Prudent Manner of Speaking and 
Writing about the Missionary Countries 


The Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda draws attention 
to the fact that appeals for help to the foreign missions are often 
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couched in words that are offensive to the people among whom the 
missionaries work. In the description of their customs, cult, and 
characteristics justice is often not done to the natives, but rather 
a one-sided picture of their condition is presented. The Sacred 
Congregation admits that the derogatory picture is not painted 
with the view to malign those people but rather to arouse sym- 
pathy and obtain help for them. Nevertheless, those people 
have feelings, and are as sensitive about their own country and 
traditions as the so-called civilized nations. Besides, not a few 
of the foreign nations in the missionary countries can boast of a 
civilization and culture that antedates by many centuries that of 
the European nations. Wherefore, in speaking and writing about 
the peoples in the mission countries, the words of St. Paul (II 
Cor., vi. 3-4) should be kept in mind: “‘Giving no offense to any 
man, that our ministry be not blamed; but in all things let us 
exhibit ourselves as the ministers of God, in much patience, in 
tribulation, in necessities, in distresses, etc.”” (Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Propaganda, June 9, 1939; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXI, 
269). 


Papal Blessing with Plenary Indulgence over the Radio 


The Holy See has been requested to allow the entire Catholic 
world to participate in the Papal Blessing that is at times given 
by the Holy Father over the radio, and to make it possible for all 
who devoutly listen to such radio broadcast to gain the plenary 
indulgence that is usually granted with the Papal Blessing. 
The Holy Father was pleased with the petition, and thinks it 
very appropriate to make use of the modern advancement of 
communication by radio for the benefit of souls. Wherefore, he 
grants that all who devoutly listen in on a Papal Blessing given 
to the Catholic world by radio broadcast from the Holy Father’s 
Vatican Palace may gain a plenary indulgence under the usual 
conditions, viz., Confession, Holy Communion, visit of a church, 
and prayer for the intentions of the Holy Father (Sacred Peni- 
tentiary, June 15, 1939; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXI, 277). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Book Reviews 


Ascetica.—Father Gabriel, S.J., 
writes a notably brief but withal a finely 
comprehensive Preface to his large 
volume, ““Ascetical Conferences for Re- 
ligious’’:! ‘“‘The purpose of these con- 
ferences is to illustrate and emphasize 
the principles of Christian asceticism. 
They are thus offered to persons that 
desire to advance in the interior life and 
to those especially who live under sacred 
rules and vows. The conference on 
reparation has been largely drawn from 
the remarkable and timely Encyclical of 
Pope Pius XI, Miserentissimus Re- 
demptor.”” The Contents pages give the 
titles of thirty conferences in all, and a 
casual reader might at first glance infer 
that the number of conferences implies a 
month of conferences—and indeed, for 
all that the present reviewer knows, this 
inference might prove to be correct. 
Meanwhile, however, a hasty reader 
will not learn, either from the title page 
or the Contents pages, that the thirty 
conferences are divided numerically into 
three groups of ten conferences each, 
these three groups having, however, no 
distinctive and informative headings. 
It may be, nevertheless, that the initial 
conference of each group conveys a 
mystical implication in its own special 
title. Thus, the title of the first con- 
ference in the first group is Mary Our 
Mother; that of the first conference 
(noted as XI) in the second group is An 
Incomparable Spouse (referring, of course, 
mystically to Our Lady once again); 
and that of the first conference (noted as 
XXII) in the third group is The Sacred 
Heari, An Index of twenty-four closely 
printed columns is a helpful as well as a 
highly attractive feature of the admir- 
able volume composed by an acknowl- 


1 Ascetical Conferences for Religious. 
By Henry A. Gabriel, S.J., Author of 
“‘An Eight Days’ Retreat” (Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., 378 pp.). 


edged master in the exposition of the 
principles and practices of the spiritual 
life. 


Under the (perhaps disputable) head- 
ing of ‘‘Ascetica’? may next be con- 
sidered “The Happy Life,’’? by Aurelius 
Augustine. True it is that a life based 
on ascetical principles is the truly happy 
life; but the philosophical analyses by 
which St. Augustine, in his De beata 
vita, established these ascetical prin- 
ciples are not (in the present reviewer’s 
mind) easy to follow even in the careful 
English rendering of the De beata vita 
by Dr. Ludwig Schopp, who, in addition 
to the translation, has furnished 10 
pages of badly needed ‘Notes’ dealing 
with various topics but principally help- 
ful (or necessary) in illustrating the 
terminology and argumentation alike of 
St. Augustine and of the various pagan 
philosophers whose dicta he discusses in- 
directly. Altogether, the volume of 
VIII + 152 pages can properly be con- 
sidered as an interesting and felicitous 
example of scholarly editing; for, upon 
the slim basis (7.e., some 3000 Latin 
words in the treatise of St. Augustine) 
we have (a) an English rendering (fac- 
ing, page by page, the Latin text); 
(b) ten pages of Notes; (c) ten columns 
of Index; (d) a Preface, beautifully 
worded and graceful in its acknowledg- 
ment of the editor’s debt to the works of 
the Saint; (e) an Introduction (dealing 
with ‘‘Aurelius Augustine, the Great 
Seeker of Truth and Happiness’’) in 25 
pages, followed by (f) ten pages dealing 
specifically with ‘“‘Augustine’s De Beata 
Vita.” Presented to seminarians who 
have finished their course in scholastic 
philosophy, it ought to prove not only 


2 The Happy Life by Aurelius Augus- 
tine. Translated and Annotated by 
Ludwig Schopp, 
Book Co.). 
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“intriguing,’”’ but learnedly stimulating 


as well. 
H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Devotional and Apologetic Works.— 
The first popular life of “St. Jolin Chryso- 
stom’”’ in English written by a Catholic 
writer of note is that by Donald Att- 
water.! It is certainly timely in view 
of the renewed interest of the Latin 
Church in the history and liturgy of the 
Near East. The author gives the reader 
an insight into the great difficulties con- 
fronting the reunion with those who by 
various devices were torn away from the 
communion with Rome. The obstacles 
met to-day are quite similar to the causes 
that produced the schism: politics, 
intrigues, pride, nationalism, jealousy, 
wealth, etc. It will be hard to find a 
life more varied and dramatic than that 
of the great moral preacher, martyr, 
and hierarch of Constantinople. Be- 
ginning with the affair of the statues or 
the Synod of the Oaks and ending with 
the return of the relics from exile, it 
might furnish the theme for a stupen- 
dous motion drama. The reviewer re- 
members that Dr. Engelbert Krebs, 
whilst attending the Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Chicago, suggested this to 
several film producers, but at that time 
there was no suitable English biography 
to submit to the film executives. Mr. 
Attwater deserves our thanks and ap- 
preciation for this interesting, illus- 
trated, and useful book that should be 
found in every Catholic library and in 
all public libraries as well. 

The same publishers! have also issued 
“The Eucharist,” by Peter Skarga, S.J., 
well translated by Edward J. Dwor- 
aczyk. The importance of the volume 
should not be underestimated, since 
Skarga was the most brilliant authority 
on the Holy Eucharist in sixteenth- 
century Poland. His fame extended far 
beyond that country. The present vol- 
ume is a rather popular compendium 
on the Eucharist developed from his 


1The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


writings. The subject is divided into 
two parts: The Eucharist as a Sacri- 
fice and The Eucharist as a Sacrament. 
There are 18 chapters, each preceded by 
a clear disposition and synopsis facilitat- 
ing their use by preachers. Although, 
naturally, M. de la Taille’s well-sub- 
stantiated views on the Sacrifice could 
not have been considered, the work is 
sufficiently modern, the last chapter 
being on Frequent Communion. While 
written in a simple and popular style, 
the work is by no means shallow. Priests, 
Religious and Catholics in general will 
be pleased with it. 

“Tantum Ergo Sacramentum,” by Dr. 
Joseph Gross, Bishop of Leitmeritz,} 
is a series of 26 talks to nuns on the 
‘Radiance of the Holy Eucharist in the 
Religious Life.’””’ The learned and pious 
author, who died a few years ago, 
treats of the practical aspects of the 
Eucharist. All talks consider various 
phases of religious life and their rela- 
tion to Christ in the tabernacle. They 
display a fine understanding of the 
needs and problems of nuns and should 
be very popular with them. The re- 
viewer hopes that its rather high price, 
owing undoubtedly to the sometimes 
exorbitant demands of German authors 
and publishers, does not interfere with 
the wide distribution it deserves. 

By popular demand, “Christ’s Twelve,” 
by Rev. F. J. Mueller, has been re- 
printed. These are short, interesting, 
and revealing sketches of the Twelve 
Apostles. The book was favorably 
reviewed in these pages in 1931, and that 
it is re-published is sufficient recom- 
mendation. 

“‘Swim-or-Sink,’”’ by Msgr. Peter M. 
Wynhoven,? is a collection of letters and 
articles intended to promote the welfare 
of the Catholic Press. The first part 
contains letters from member of the 
Hierarchy; the second is a series of 
seventeen articles by the author; and 
the third contains a list of Catholic 
publications. It is illustrated and has 
196 pages. It is a fine piece of propa- 


2 Hope Haven Press, Marrero, La. 
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ganda for the indispensable Catholic 
press. The author and reviewer believe 
that a judicious circulation will do much 
good. The quantity price is low enough 
to make a wide distribution possible. 

There is always a special attraction to 
a “harmony” of the Gospels, in which all 
the incidents recorded in the four 
Evangelists are arranged in one single 
narrative and in chronological order. 
Such a work supplies us with a more 
comprehensive grasp of the life of Our 
Saviour, in so far as it has been revealed 
to us. The latest of these ‘“‘harmonies”’ 
is ‘‘Jesus the Messiah,’’* by Rev. J. M. 
Bover, S.J., Professor at the Gre- 
gorianum University in Rome. A spe- 
cial feature of this work is that it includes 
the full text of all the four Evangelists 
without adding one single human word 
to the inspired writings. Besides its 
other attractions, the work will be es- 
pecially useful for priests because it 
brings together the parallel passages of 
the different Evangelists, thus reveal- 
ing at a glance all the available Scrip- 
tural details for every incident in the 
life of Our Lord. The Evangelist, 
chapter and verse are furnished for 
every passage in the text. 

It is a pleasant surprise to find a parish 
history written in an erudite and orderly 
way by an expert. This is the case of 
“St. Mary’s in Jersey City,” by John 
Francis Gough, Officier d’Academie.‘ 


’ English edition arranged by the 
Rev. J. Burgers, S. J. (C. Wildermann 


Co., Inc., New York City). 


The work should serve as a model and 
inspiration to others to write similar 
histories of great old parishes throughout 
the country. People are only too glad to 
give information, as this work proves. 
Such a history has not only local but even 
national interest, and future historians 
will be grateful for this kind of work. 
The author is to be commended on this 
splendid accomplishment, and Rev. Dr. 
Burke, the pastor, is also to be praised 
for having followed the good advice of 
Monsignor Peter Guilday about writing 
parish histories. A great number of 
parishes can look back over at least fifty 
years, and it is high time that their 
histories be written. 

A timely topical brochure of the Cen- 
tral Verein is ‘‘Catholic Priests Distin- 
guished Protestants Have Known.’’s 
The compilers proceeded from the knowl- 
edge that the enemies of the Church 
seek to strike the shepherds that the 
flock might be dispersed. Modern anti- 
clericalism, rife at the present time in 
Germany, Spain, and France, is a case 
in point and proof that history repeats 
itself. This good brochure, published 
for mass distribution, ought to reach the 
eyes of many Catholics as well as non- 
Catholics. 


K1Lian J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


4 St. Mary’s in Jersey City. A History 
of the Parish, 1859-1938. By John 
Francis Gough (Burr Printing House, 
New York City). 

5’ Central Bureau Press (St. Louis, 
Mo.). 
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